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Apiary of Mr. K. Kanda, of Japan. 
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Bee and Honey Display of The Golden Apiary, of Kansas, Mr. J. C. Frank, Manager. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal 
is 1.00 a year, in the United States of America 
(exceptin Chicago, where it is $1.25), and Mexico; 
in Canada, $1.10; andin all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, ‘“decll” on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 1911. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your address-label, 
which shows thatthe money has been received 
and credited. 








Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15¢. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 


DISCOUNTS: 
? times 14caline 9timesrica line 
ro . 12 “ (ryr.) roc a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 6th of each month. 





(Organized 1870.) 


National Bee - Keepers’ 
Association 


OBJECTS 


_The objects of this Association shall be to 
aid its members in the business of bee-keep- 
i,t: to help-in the sale of their honey and 
beeswax; and to pramote the interests of 
bee-keepers in any other direction decided 
upon by the Board of Directors. 


Officers 


President—George W. York, Chicago, III. 
Vice-Pres.—Morley Pettit, Guelph, Ont. Can. 
Secretary—E. B. Tyrrell, Detroit, Mich. 
Treasurer—N. E. France, Platteville, Wis. 


Directors 


E. D. Townsend, Chm., Remus, Mich. 
Wesley C. Foster, Boulder, Colo. 
Franklin Wilcox, Mauston, Wis. 

J. E. Crane, Middlebury, Vermont. 

J. M. Buchanan, Franklin, Tenn. 


Annual Membership Dues $1.50, one- 
third (50 cents) of which goes to the local 
branch where such branch is organized. 

Send Dues to the Secretary, E. B. Tyrrell. 





Can’t Do Without the Bee Journal. 


Messrs. Georce W. York & Co. 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed you will find my re- 
newal for another year to the “Old Reliable.” 
I simply cannot do without your paper, and I 
believe if I could not get it I would certainly 
have to give up keeping bees, so closely is it 
linked with my bee-keeping life. You can 
certainly count on me for life, as I get more 
pleasure and profit out of a single number of 
your paper than a whole year costs. 

Wa ter E. ATKINSON. 

Baltimore Co., Md., Sept. 14, 1910. 








Queens That “Are Better”—Italians & Banat 


Untested Queens, 75c each; $8.00 per doz.; two or more doz. in one order, $7.50 per doz. 
Breeder Queens, $3.00 each. Foreign trade add Sc each extra. 

¥%-lb. Packages of Bees after May rst, $2.00. Select queen wanted and add to this. The ex- 
press charges on these will be very small in comparison with charges on frame nuclei. 


One-Frame Nuclei, with Untested Queen, $2.00 each; 2-fr., $3.00; 3-fr., $4.00. Full Colony of 
Bees in 10-fr. hive, $7.00, Add soc if Tested Queen is wanted; $2.00 if Breeder Queen is 
wanted. For 10 or more Colonies or Nuclei, deduct 25c each. 

I have successfully shipped Bees and Queens from this place every month of the year. I 
started two colonies Jan. 25th on their voyage to Nutsusarida, Kobe, Japan. Each con- 
tained a Breeder Italian Queen. 

My Beeand Queen Exhibits at the State Fair of Texas were awarded six premiums in ro1r. 
Italians also were awarded First Prize at The Cotton Palace, in Waco, Tex. 

“Your MONEY'’s WorTH” is my motto. TERMs are Cash with order. I refer you to Sabinal 
National Bank or any businee firm in Sabinal. 

I have seven yards, and with several hundred nuclei I can serve many customers. I solicit 

your trade. 


J. A. Simmons, Uvalde Co. Apiaries, Uvalde, Texas. 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


OUR FREE CATALOG 





Southern Bee-Keepers! 


I have a Large and Complete Stock of BEE- 
SUPPLIES at Cordele, Ga., and have erec- 
ted a large Warehouse and_ filled it with 
New Bee-Supplies at O’Brien, Fla., near 
Live Oak, the best shipping-point for all 
sections of Florida, Southeast Georgia and 


-Southern Alabama. 


Send all orders to CORDELE, GA., and 


Will tell you all about our 


Best Bee-Keepers’ & Poultry Supplies 


Sold at lowest living prices. We handle the 
Best Sections in the World—the August Lotz 
Sections at Lotz prices. Three Carloads of 
Goods on hand with 2 more coming. 


Drop us a card and we can please you. 





state from which point you wish your Sup- : 
plies shipped. J.J, WILDER. Catalog Free. H. S. Duby, St. Anne, Ill. 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


An Investment 


IN THE 


National Orchards Company 


WILL BE 


SAFE and Highly Profitable. 


All necessary conditions for successful Apple and Fruit industry exist at the 
Company’s property. 

The Practical Apple-Man will appreciate the fact that the property of this 
Company is located on the Columbia River, about 70 miles north of the famous 
Wenatchee Apple District in the State of Washington. The utmost investiga- 
tion is invited. For particulars write— 


National Orchards Company, 
117 North Jefferson St., . CHICAGO, ILL. 














Mr. New Beeman: ’’ Well, well, nailing up your bee-hives al- 
ready ? Aren’t you rather early?”’ 

Mr. Successful Beeman : ‘‘ Now, then, that is where so many 
make their mistake—they wait until the last moment 
and then rush and buy anything they can get. You 
have often asked me the secret of my successful bee- 
keeping. Well, listen! I order early, buy the 
best bee hives and supplies on the market, 
nail them up, and then I am ready for the bees. All 
my Supplies come from 


THE FRED W. MUTH Co. 


“The Busy Bee Men’”’ 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


51 Walnut Street, 
SEND FOR CATALOG 
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2 Potatoes 


7, \ Re 
Salzer’s Potatoes are known the NWP ey 
= world over for extreme earliness. 
hy The editor of the Rural New Yorker [& 
gives to Salzer’s Earliest Potato the as- 






















. x 
f\ \ tonishing yield of 464 bushels per acre! 
; \ ‘sae Salzer’s Earliest Potato Collection. ¢ 


Composed of four rare earliest and one £: 
later sort, separately packed, full weight, 4 
per bbl. only $4.00. Catalog tells! : 


For 16 Cents. 
10,000 kernels of splendid Lettuce, Radish, 
Tomato, Cabbage, Turnip, Onion, Celery, (Z 
f Parsley, Carrot, Melon and Flower Seeds 
producing bushels of vegetables and 
flowers for 46c postpaid. 2 
Big vegetable and farm seed cata- 
‘ logue free for the asking. 


John A. Salzer Seed Co., Y/ } 
3 210 So. 8th 8t., LaCrosse, Wis’ 






























Raise Bees | == 


and Chickens 


Our 244-page Illustrated 
“Poultry Growers’ Guide 
for 1912” now ready! Tells 
you Bee Raisers how eastly you can add 
poultry to your line and make dg profits, 
It’s all in starting right with the right tools 













—following right advice, Learn all about 
CYPHERS i{nberconers 


Send for your free copy of this greatest of free 
Poultry Books and learn about the latest successful 
methods, facts, figures, diagrams, etc. **Cyphers Com- 
pany's Service” is free to every Cyphers Company 
Customer. Write for this244-page Guide now—today! 
Cyphers Incubator Co., Dept 83 , Buffalo, N. 


New York City; Chicago,I11.; Boston, Mass. ; Kansas City, Mo.; Oakiand,' 











Y. 
Cal, 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Langstroth 
ite Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant. Latest Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. Bound in 
substantial cloth, and has nearly 600 
pages. Revised by that large, practical 
bee-keeper, so well known to all bee- 
dom—Mr. C. P. Dadant. Each topic is 
clearly and thoroughly explained, so 
that by following the instructions of 
this book one can not fail to be won- 
derfully helped on the way to success 
with bees. 

We mail the book for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00. This is in- 
deed a splendid chance to get a grand 
bee-book for a very little money. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


; ° CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


FOR SALE 


Alsike Clover Seed, Small Red, Mammoth, 
Alfalfa, Blue Grass, Sweet Clover, Red Top, 
Rape, Timothy, Millet, etc. Also, high-bred 
Seed Corn. 2A3t 

APIARIAN SUPPLIES. Catalog Free. 


F.A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Ill. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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George W. York & Co., 


ltalian Queen-Bees 


Our Standard-Bred 


6 Queens for $4.50 ; 3 for $2.50 ; 
1 for 90 cents. 


For a number of years we have been sending out to 
bee-keepers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, 
purely mated, and all right in every respect. Here is 
what a few of those who received our Queens have to say 
about them: 


GEORGE W. YorkK & Co.:—The two queens received of you some 
time ago are fine. They are good breeders,and the workers are 
showing up fine Iintroduced them among black bees, and the bees 
are nearly yellow now, and are doing good work. 

A. W. SWAN. 


Nemaha Co, Kan, July 15. 

GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 years you 
have sent me the best She keeps 9 1-2 Langstroth frames fully oc- 
cupied to date, and. although I kept the hive well contracted. to force 
them to swarm. they have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 
100 pounds of honey if the flow lasts this week. 


Ontario, Canada July 22 CHAS. MITCHELL 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:—The queen I bought of you has proven a 


good one, and has given me some of the best colonies. 
Washington Co., Va., July 22. N. P. OGLESBY. 


GEORGE W YorK & Co.:—The queen I received of you a few days 
ago came through O, K .and I want to say that she isa beauty. I im- 
mediately introduced her into a colony which had been queenless for 
20 days. She was accepted by them, and has gone to work nicely. I 
am highly pleased with her and your promptness in filling my order. 
My father, whois an old bee keeper, pronounced her very fine. You 
will hear from me again when I am in need of something in the bee 


line. E. E. McCoum. 
Marion Co., Ill., July 13, 


We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and con- 
tinue thereafter on the plan of “first come first served.” 
The price of one of our Untested Queens alone is 90 
cents, or with the old American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for $1.60. Three Queens (without Journal) 
would be $2.50. or 6 for $4.50. Full instructions for in- 
troducing are sent with each Queen, being printed on the 
underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine 


Standard-Bred Queens. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEE-KEEPERS :— , 
We manufacture Millions of Sections 


every year 


If vou buy 


Marshfield 


ee ge ee ge ee Ad Aad ad ad ada ad ad ad ad a ad add 
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CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 


Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 





that are as good as the best. The 


them once, you will buy again. 





We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 


Our Catalog is free for the asking. 


Mig. Co., 





Marshfield, Wis. 
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When You Buy Lewis Beeware 
You Get 


° © Which means that all Lewis Hives are made out of clear 
Lewis Quality white pine, and Lewis Sections made out of fine white 


basswood. Material in these goods is the best obtainable, selected by experts. 


Lewis Workmanship improved machinery, constantly watched over 


by experts. ‘The Lewis head mechanic has 35 years of bee-supply experience ; 
the superintendent of bee-hive department 29 years; the superintendent of sec- 
tions 28 years. These and many other skilled men have a hand in all the Lewis 


goods you buy. 

° © All Lewis Beeware is carefully and accurately packed — 
Lewis Packing a patent woven wood-and-wire package made only by the 
Lewis Company is employed largely in packing ; this makes the package light, 
compact and damage-proof. 

. ° Years ago all goods were shipped direct from the factory 
Lewis Service with attending high freight-rates and delays during the 
honey season ; now Lewis Beeware can be obtained almost at your own door. 
Over 30 Distributing Houses carrying Lewis Beeware by the carload, are dotted 
all over the United States and foreign countries. Write for the name of the 


one nearest you. 
G. B. LEWIS €0., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


The Lewis Factory is equipped with the latest 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF BEEWARE 
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If BEES could TALK 


THEY WOULD SAY: 


“GIVE US 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


It’s Clean. It’s Pure. It’s Fragrant. 
it’s just like the Comb we make ourselves.”’ 
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If you are not using ‘‘ Dadant’s Foundation”’ drop us a card 
and we will give you prices, or tell you where you can get it 
near you— 
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How Sweet is Honey ? 


How does it compare with granulated 
sugar in sweetness? In cookery, how 
much honey should be used to sweeten 
as much asa given amount of sugar? 
Some say less honey than sugar is 
needed in cooking, but perhaps the 
majority say that more than a pound 
of honey must beused in place of a 
pound of sugar. 


In order to have something definite 
and authoritative, the question was sub- 
mitted to Dr. H. W. Wiley, the United 
States Government chemist—the man 
who has done so much in the interest 
of pure food, and who is loved for the 
enemies he has made. Here is the re- 
ply: 

A comparison of sweetness of two dissimi- 
lar products is mostly a question of individ- 
ual taste. The sugars present in honey are 
dextrose and levulose, which are the inver- 
sion products of sucrose. The sugar present 
in ordinary white sugar is sucrose. There 
are claims made by many that this mixture 
of dextrose and levulose is sweeter than 
sucrose while others offer the reverse view. 
Honey, besides having the sweetening prop- 
erties of sugar, has a characteristic taste 
obtained from the flowers on which the bees 
have fed. So, from this, it would be hard to 
say which is the sweeter, and how much 
sweeter. Respectfully, ‘ 

H. W. WILEY, Chiefs. 


And there you are. It seems, how- 
ever, that we hardly need to give up 
the problem without some effort to 
solve it. Suppose a cake or other pro- 
duct of the culinary art be prepared 
with a given weight of sugar in it. Now 
make another exactly like the first in 
every respect except that instead of the 
sugar the same weight of honey be 
used. Now let some one supposed to 
be possessed of normal taste, blind- 
folded if you like, be allowed to taste 
each one a number of times without 
knowing which one he was tasting. If 
he uniformly says that the same one is 
sweeter each time, it will be pretty well 
settled that that particular one is 
sweeter than the other—at least to him. 
Then if the same test be made witha 


number of other persons, including 
persons of different tastes, if there is 
entire agreement, the question may be 
fairly settled whether a pound of sugar 
or a pound of honey will gothe farther 
in cooking. If there is no such agree- 
ment, then the failure of solution must 
be charged up to differences of tastes, 
for which the old saw says there is no 
accounting. 

If there is a decided difference one 
way or the other, continuous experi- 
menting ought to bring out a fairly 
definite answer to the question, “ How 
much honey is equivalent to a_pound 
of granulated sugar in cooking ?” 





Statistics of Bees in United States 


The enumeration of bees in the 
United States’ Census of 1910, is not 
very satisfying, since it gives only the 
bees on farms, omitting those kept in 
towns and cities. Even so it is not 
without interest. Compared with 1900, 
there is a falling off in the number of 
farms reporting bees, and also in the 
number of colonies. On the other 
hand, there is an increase in the val- 
uation. 

The number of farms in the United 
States reporting bees were—in 1900, 
707,315; in 1910, 590,907—a decrease of 
116,408, or a loss of 16% percent. 


Number of coloniesin 1900, 4,258,239 ; 


in 1910, 3,462,520—a decrease of 795,719, 
or 18.7 woneyns 


Here are 5 States with the percent of 
decrease from 1900 to 1910: 


Alabama......... 34 Ohi... 0.0 ssneee 35 
Tennessee....... 36 Delaware......... 37 
EE nanesenscas 39 


There were 16 States having an in- 
crease of colonies. The following are 
given with an exceptionally large per- 
cent of increase: 


Eee 48 California....... 55 
New Mexico.... 63 N. Dakota....... 77 
Dist. Columbia.1s5_—sS.. ae 218 


Wyoming....... 350 


Montana......... 250 





Plainly a colony of bees was consid 
ered of more valuein 1910 than in 1900 
for notwithstanding the decrease in 
numbers the total valuation increased 
from $10,179,839 in 1900, to $10,372,976 
in 1910. The average value of a colony 
in 1900 was $2.39, increasing to $3.00 in 
1910. 

A great variation occurs as to the 
value in different States. Some of the 
highest and lowest in 1910 are: Georgia, 
$1.48; Alabama, $1.58; Montana, $5.09; 
District of Columbia, $5.23; Maine, 
$5.32; Massachusetts, $5.32; Nevada, 
$5.77; North Dakota, $6.23. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the de- 
crease in number of colonies has been 
greater in Texas than in any other 
State, Texas still holds the distinction 
of having a larger number of colonies 
than any other State, with its 238,107 
colonies. Two other States have to 
their credit more than 200,000 each— 
Missouri, 203,560, and California, 200,718. 
Then there is a drop to 188,998, cred- 
ited to North Carolina: 


In 5 States the bees are valued at 


more than $500,000. They are: 
California. .$728,000 le $675,000 
New York.. 647,000 Missouri.... 585,000 
ee se 517,300 


Is there anything in these figures to 
help answer the question: Which is 
the best honey-State? A State with 
good pasturage for bees is likely to 
attract more bee-keepers than one with 
poor pasturage, and soto contain more 
bees. So, other things being equal, 
the State with more bees is the better 
honey - State. But if pasturage be 
equally good in two States, and one 
State twice as large as the other, the 
larger State will pretty surely have the 
larger number of colonies. So size 
must be taken into consideration. Per- 
haps we may approach what we are 
trying to reach by finding out the 
number of colonies in a given area in 
each State. At any rate, it will do no 
harm to classify the States in that way. 


Instead of learning the number of 
colonies to the square mile in each 
State, suppose we plant apiaries all over 
each ‘State, placing the apiaries a trifle 
more than 3 miles apart, thus allowing 
10 square miles to each apiary, and 
then find out the number of colonies in 
each apiary. The State with the larg- 
est number of colonies in each apiary 
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will head the list, and then we will go 
on down until we reach the State with 
the smallest number. That gives us 
the following table: 


1. W. Virginia...44.66 26. California....13.24 


2. Kentucky..... 37.87 27. Vermont...... 10.68 
3. No. Carolina..36.17 27. Rhode Island.10.13 
4. Tennessee....34.36 29. Kansas........ 8.98 
5. New York..... te OO eee 8.07 
6. Delaware..... 31.27 31. Colorado...... 6.87 
7. Missouri...... 29.28 32. Minnesota.... 6.79 
S| eee 28.56 33. Florida........ 6.63 
9. Pennsylvania.27.61 34. Louisiana..... 6.07 
to. Illinois........ 27.51 35. Nebraska..... 5.89 
SE. CAOORTIR occ s008 26.39 36. N. Hampshire 4.99 
2. Alabama...... 25.68 37. Oklahoma.... 4.97 
13. S. Carolina....24.67 38. Oregon........ 4.92 
14. Virginia....... 24.50 39. Washington.. 4.90 
15 | SCE? ae eae 3.08 
26. INGIOANA.... 2.0. 2037 AE. FRBDOs...cccccs 2.04 
po ee eo eee 35.57 42: MAING........0. 2.30 
18. Michigan...... 19.57 43. Arizona....... 2.10 
19. Maryland...... 18.97 44. S. Dakota..... 84 
2v. Connecticut..18.03 45. New Mexico.. .82 
21. Arkansas..... 17.22 46. Nevada........ -76 
22. Wisconsin ....17.07 47. Wyoming...... 47 
23. Mississippi...15.88 48. Montana...... -43 
eee 7 49. N. Dakota Oo 


14.7 ; ae 
25. New Jersey...13.42 United States.11.44 





Sealed Covers in Cellar in Winter 


Editor Reidenbach, of Pfaelzer Bztg., 
is quoted in Maerkische Bztg. as say- 
ing concerning cellaring bees in Amer- 
ca: 

“The covers are left glued, just as they 
were, so that the hive is tightly closed on 
top. That is just the greatest mistake. The 
cover must be pervious, sothat the vitiated 
air may escape upward.” 

One wonders whether Editor Reiden- 
bach can be familiar with wintering 
bees in cellar. As wintered outdoors 
in Germany, witha very small entrance, 
there might be trouble with sealed cov- 
ers. But with the very large opportu- 
nity for the entrance and exit of air at 
the bottom of the hive, as generally 
allowed in cellars in this country, there 
is no trouble whatever about the escape 
of vitiated air at the bottom. At any 
rate, the very great success obtained in 
cellars with sealed covers, when all 
other conditions are favorable, out- 
weighs all the theories that may be ad- 
vanced against it. 





Winter Stores of Bees 


If [have to feed, and have only a limited 
number of colonies to prepare, I would not 
feed until close to the time when we may 
have permanent cold weather. I would give 
asyrup made of 2% pounds of granulated 
sugar to one pound of water brought to a 
boil; and if I wanted to do what I felt sure 
would be the best, | would add a teaspoon- 
ful of tartaric acid to each gallon of syrup. 
There is then little need of evaporation by 
the bees, and they would store the syrup in 
the midst of the cluster. No better stores 
can be provided for bees during winter con- 
finement. In my estimation, if a bee-keeper 
has only an early surplus-honey flow, such 
as Clover, his bees are really never in proper 
condition for best wintering without feed- 
ing; because if they have enough stores in 
the hive (which, as a rule, is not the case), it 
is not in the place where the bees can keep 
it in the best condition.—R. F. HOLTERMANN, 
in Gleanings in Bee Culture. 


Will this belief and practise of Mr. 
Holtermann bear scrutiny? Asa rule, 
he says there is not enough honey in 
the hive for winter stores where the 
bees get nothing later than clover. If 
there is enough gathered from clover 
to yield a surplus, why should not the 
bees store enough of it for winter? 
Do they not always look out for their 
own needs, carrying the honey into the 
supers only when there is no more 
room in the brood-chamber? Cer- 
tainly; but how much room is there for 


winter stores in the brood-chamber 
while the clover flow is on? During 
that flow the queen is laying heavily, in 
many cases keeping the equivalent of 6 
frames entirely filled with brood. Pol- 
len enough to fill one frame is also 
present. In a 10-frame hive that leaves 
only 3 frames for honey, and in an 8- 
frame hive only a single frame. Honey 
enough may have been gathered, but it 
is in the surplus apartment. The in- 
stinct of the bee is not at fault; it has 
laid up enough for winter, but man has 
interfered and taken away as surplus 
the honey stored above, and now man 
must make up for that interference by 
feeding. 

In case there should be enough 
clover honey in the brood-chamber for 
winter, it will be in the outside frames 
and at the upper part of the others. 
After the close of the harvest the bees 
have plenty of time to empty the honey 
from the outer frames and store it cen- 
trally. Evidently Mr. Holtermann does 
not feel he can trust them to do that, 
and possibly he is right, for the bees 
are slow to unseal honey and move it 
to a different place, except in sufficient 
quantity to supply their needs fora 
short time ahead. 

Where there is a later flow the case 
is quite different. Gradually the brood- 
rearing diminishes,and the honey is 
stored more and more centrally, right 
where it is best to have it. 





Uncapping Combs for Extracting 


The Australasian Bee-Keeper has a 
symposium upon this subect. There is 
a general agreement in emphasizing 
the importance of having the uncap- 
ping-knife sharp. There is difference 
of opinion as to having the knife hot 
or cold, with a preponderance of opin- 
ion in favor of the hot knife. A. P. 
Young takes this philosophical view: 

For the beginner, a hot knife is undoubt- 
edly the best, as it facilitates considerably 
the process of uncapping, as any one who 
has tried both ways can testify. But forthe 
expert the questior arises: Is it worththe 
trouble? If all the appliances available for 
heating of the knives are a stove anda vessel 
of hot water, then I should say use a cold 
knife and maintain a keen edge. On the 
other hand, however, if one has means for 
heating knives with a modicum of trouble 
and expense, under these circumstances it 
would pay to heat the knife. A bee-keeper 
then must judge by his own circumstances 
which is the best plan, and allow others the 
same privilege. 

One writer says: “I notice in the 
American bee-papers that the knife 
which is heated by steam is discarded.” 
Is it! 

For shallow combs J. F. Munday uses 
a straight butcher-knife, and a down 
stroke. Otherwise a curved knife with 
an upstroke. He very strongly favors 
a thick handle and a narrow blade, as 
a thin handle or a wide blade requires 
much more strength, Among the 
others there is a difference of practise 
as to using the down or the up stroke. 





Swarming Problem Among Bees 


There seems to be a strong feeling in 
the minds of many that it is idle to try 
to breed toward a strain of bees with 
a diminished tendency toward swarm- 
ing. Indeed, it may not be too strong 
an expression to say that some are bit- 
terly opposed to having anything said 








that favors the attempt to work toward 
a non-swarming strain. Now 1s there 
anything really wicked in trying to 
produce non-swarmers ? Even if such 
a thing be never attained, where is the 
great harm in trying for it? Why is it 
so much worse to advocate non- 
swarming bees than to advocate non- 
sitting hens ? Once there were no non- 
sitters, but caretul breeding brought 
them? Why not make the same at- 
tempt for non-swarmers ? 

It is not fair to insist that non-swarm- 
ing bees must be those that never 
swarm under any circumstances. Non- 
sitting hens sit—sometimes. If we can 
breed out the swarming habit as nearly 
as the sitting habit has been bred out, 
will it not be worth while ? 

In view of the general tendency to 
decry any advocacy of non-swarming 
bees, it is refreshing to find in the Irish 
Bee Journal an article by G. W. Bulla- 
more, in which he closes by saying: 

But I can see that some strains of bees are 
less sensitive to the conditions which pro- 
duce the desire to swarm, and also that, in 
matters of heredity, bees are no exception 
to the rest of creation. 

And that is why I think that careful breed- 
ing is the only true method of dealing with 
the problem of excessiye swarming. 

In the course of his article Mr. 
Bullamore says: 

Another statement isthat a swarm will 
not issue if the colony_is headed by a queen 
of the current year. Dr. Miller says that he 
tried this. and that it did not answer. He 
thinks, however, that the rule given by 
Gravenhorst may be correct. According to 
Gravenhorst, a colony will not swarm with 
a queen of the current year if it is a queen 
of their own rearing. ; ‘ 

But, unfortunately for this rule, Dr. Dzier- 
zon tells us that the strain of bees in the 
heath districts of Germany invariably rear 
drones from a queen of the current year 
and not infrequently sends out a swarm le 
by sucha queen. The method of manage- 
ment has exterminated the non-swarming 
bees, and has favored excessive swarmers. 


It seems that I did not make myself 
entirely understood. Let me go some- 
what into particulars. 

It is probably generally agreed that 
the age of the queen is quite an impor- 
tant factor in the swarming problem. 
Under certain conditions a 3-year-old 
queen will swarm when under precisely 
the same conditions a 2-year-old queen 
willnot swarm. It is also known that 
some races of bees are more given to 
swarming than others. This being the 
case, it is not hard to believe that Grav- 
enhorst may have had bees so little in- 
clined to swarm that no swarms would 
issue with a queen until she had win- 
tered over one winter, while Dzierzon 
would find it different with heath-bees, 
which are great swarmers. 


But another very important factor 
appears in the case, and that is the con- 
dition of the colony into which the 
young queen is introduced. It had been 
that it was the rule that a queen would 
not swarm during the same season in 
which she was born. There were those, 
I think, who had found no exception 
to that rule. Taking the rule as one 
that admitted no exceptions, I said to 
myself, “ Now all I have to do is to in- 
troduce into each colony a queen only 
afew days old, and then good-by to 
the swarming trouble.” So about the 
time colonies were thinking of swarm- 
ing I introduced a number of young 
queens, and then it was that I found “it 
did not answer,” for there was swarm- 
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ing galore. 


é One special case may be 
mentioned. I am not sure now whether 
the colony was just on the point of 


swarming or had swarmed and re- 
turned. At any rate I said, “I’ll fix 
you. I'll give you a queen that has just 
begun laying, and then you can’t 
swarm.” I gave the young queen, and 
the colony was all right for, I think, 2 
days. Then it swarmed, and the queen 
hadn’t been yet laying a week! So you 
see the rule doesn’t work 7f the colony 
already has the swarming fever. 

But the rule is—and I value the rule 
greatly—that if a young queen be given 
to acolony which has not the swarm- 
ing fever, that colony will not swarm 
that same season. With a strain of 
bees greatly given to swarming, there 
might be so many exceptions as to 
make the rule worthless. I can im- 
agine a strain of bees so little given to 
swarming that there would be no ex- 
ceptions. I ¢hink there were never any 
exceptions with me except one year, 
and then there were 2 or 3 exceptions 

But how may we knowin any case 
that no swarming fever is present? I 
don’t know that Ican answer that, but 
I think that it is pretty safe to say that 
when a colony has been queenless a 
week or 10 days, with all queen-cells 
destroyed, there will be no immediate 
danger of swarming if a laying queen 
be introduced. After a month or so 
there may or may not be swarming if 
the queen be more than a year old. 

Just how far it will answer may be 
understood if I tell what isthe practise 
here. Queens being clipped, it is not 
hard to tell whether there has been a 
change of queens. Each colony is ex- 
amined before there is any danger of 
swarming, all queens with whole wings 
are clipped, and if at any future exami- 
nation a laying queen is found with 
whole wings, she is clipped, and in the 
record-book on the page for that col- 
ony is written the word “PASS,” and 
no more attention is paid to that col- 
ony that season so far as swarming is 
concerned. That same word “PASS” 
is also written if we have given a young 
queen to a colony after it has been 
queenless a week or 10 days. To be 
sure, there is a bare possibility that a 
passer may swarm, but the occasion is 
so rare thatit is not worth while to take 
it into account. c. G 





Help Get a U. S. Parcel Post 


Practically every nation has a Parcel 
Post System. Exhaustive reports on 
Parcel Post Systems of all nations 
have been prepared under the direction 
of Jonathan Bourne, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post Roads, 1911, showing that our 
country is away behind in this matter. 
From the data we learn that the United 
States has the lowest weight-limit for 
parcels carried by mail, and the highest 
charge per pound of any country in the 
list. Our Goverment makes a flat 
charge of 16 cents per pound for any- 
thing carried by Parcel Post, and limits 
the package to 4 pounds in weight. 

Russia will carry packages up to 120 
pounds, charging 13 cents for 2 pounds 
and 23 cents for 7 pounds. China, with 
a territory nearly one-half larger than 
ours, carries 4 pounds for 30 cents, and 
22 pounds in one package for a dollar. 


To mail 22 pounds in our country we 
would have to put the material in six 
packages and pay $3.52 postage. 

Germany has the zone system, by 
which charges vary according to dis- 
tance and weight. That country will 
carry an 1l-pound parcel 10 miles for 6 
cents, and to any post-office in the em- 
pire for 12 cents. 

More than a score of other nations 
could be added, but enough has been 
given to show how antiquated our pos- 
tal system is in the matter of transport- 
ing parcels for the people. 

Recently, W. A. Henry, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Agriculture, in the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, spent some 
time in Washington attending hearings 
on Parcel Post held by the Senate 
Committee referred to above. He soon 
found that powerful interests, well or- 
ganized, were opposing a General Par- 
cel Post System by every possible 
means, especially by flooding Congress 
with petitions in opposition and by 
urging one-cent letter postage. Do you 
want from the present Congress a Gen- 
eral Parcel Post System such as all 
other civilized people enjoy? Then 
spend 6 cents in saying so by letters to 
your two senators and your represen- 
tative. 

March 18, 1912, has been set apart as 
Farmers’ Parcel Post Letter Day—a 
day on which farmers all over our land 
are to write letters to their congres- 

@ional representatives in Washington, 
asking for an up-to-date General Parcel 
Post such as all other civilized coun- 
tries enjoy—one not limited to rural 
routes alone. Gradually the American 
farmers are learning the value of co- 
operating and working together ina 
common cause. Here is a chance for 


the first nation-wide lesson in team- 
work by farmers, all acting together as 
one man for the common good. 


Do not expect your congressmen to 
vote for a Parcel Post when they are 
all the time hearing from the opposi- 
tion and not a word from you. Peti- 
tions are the lazy man’s way of dis- 
charging the duties of citizenship. 
Write three letters and get your neigh- 
bors to write, and be sure to oppose 
one-cent letter postage until we have a 
General Parcel Post. 

Join with the other farmers all over 
the land in again writing letters to 
your congressmen. Ask for a General 
Parcel Post, and not one limited to 
rural routes. Only by co-operation and 
timely effort can the friends of Parcel 
Post win their cause. 

Take down your calendar, Mr. Bee- 
Keeper, and draw a circle around 
March 18, 1912—the Farmers’ Parcel 
Post Letter Day. Get your neighbors 
to join in the movement, sothat on 
March 18, 1912, from 4,000,000 rural 
mail-boxes there will be gathered let- 
ters and postal cards which, pouring 
into Washington ina great flood, shall 
convince the members of Congress 
that at least the American farmers and 
others are alive, and zz dead earnest in 
their call for an up-to-date General 
Parcel Post. 

We believe that the right kind of a 
Parcel Post in the United States would 
be a grand thing for the rural produc- 
ing class. Yes,it would be a great 
benefit for a// classes—both consumers 
and producers. Let us all unite, March 
18th, and “go after” Parcel Post by 
simply overwhelming the members of 
Congress with urgent letters as sug- 
gested. 


NEws ITEMS 





The Wisconsin Convention.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Wisconsin State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association was held at 
Madison, Feb. 20 and 21,1912. It was 
our pleasure to be present. Mr. C. P. 
Dadant came to Chicago and went with 
us. We had a delightful round-trip 
together. There were about 30 bee- 
keepers present, a number of them be- 
ing the best convention men in the 
ranks, such as Messrs. France, Wilcox, 
Huffman, Dittmer, Ochsner, Allen, 
Lathrop, and others. 

Lloyd France, a son of N.E. France, 
who is attending the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Madison, was 
also present, and gave an interesting 
address on what the various agricul- 
tural colleges of America are doing 
(and not doing) for bee-keeping. He 
also said that he thought the time was 
ripe for the installation of an experi- 
ment apiary at the college where he is 
studying. Prof. Sanders, the State En- 
tomologist, is deeply interested in the 
subject, and is giving every encourage- 
ment to the plan, which we have no 
doubt will be put into effect the com- 
ing spring. 

“Lloyd” is a veritable “ chip of the 


old block,” and gives promise of doing 
most excellent work for the advance- 
ment of bee-culture. Having the ad- 
vantage of not only his own bee-ex- 
perience, but also that of his father’s, 
gives him a splendid beginning, which, 
if followed up with his characteristic 
thoroughness and efficiency, will make 
him one of the leaders of apiculture in © 
a very few years. 

The Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation voted to continue its affiliation 
with the National Association, which 
now makes it one of the branches as 
provided by the new National Consti- 
tution. We were gladto see this ac- 
tion passed with such evident unani- 
mity. We believe that the Wisconsin 
Association was the first to join the 
National as a body, many years ago, 
and has always continued its close re- 
lationship. 

Mr. N. E. France, treasurer of the 
National Association, who has done so 
much for the bee-keepersand bee-keep- 
ing of the United States, being relieved 
of much of the burdensome work he 
has carried so many years for the Na- 
tional, is planning to devote himself 
more extensively than ever to his be- 
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keeping business. If a large section 
of country is not sweetened with his 
honey during the coming season, and 
those that are to follow, it will not be 
his fault. He is still the inspector of 
apiaries for Wisconsin, and doubtless 
is the best informed bee-keeper in this 
country on bee-diseases. Mr. France 
‘has earned a place in American bee- 
keeping that will always command the 
highest respect and honor of all bee- 
keepers everywhere. 

The officers electedfor the ensuing 
year are as follows: President, iesok 
Huffman; Vice-President, F. Wilcox; 
Secretary, Gus Dittmer, of Augusta; 
and Treasurer, A.C. Allen. Delegate 
to the National convention, A. C. Allen; 
alternate, Harry Lathrop. 


Weexpect to publish a brief report 
of the Wisconsin convention in the 
near future. There were some most 
excellent papers read, and the secre- 
tary, Mr. Gus Dittmer, knows how to 
boil down the discussions and give 
the real cream. 





—<—_—__ 


European Foul Brood in Honey.—This 
question was asked in Gleanings in 
Bee Culture and referred to Dr. E. F. 
Phillips for answer. He replies: 

The question raised is, of course, impor- 
tant; but I know of no way toanswer it defi- 
nitely. The cause of European foul brood 
is not known, and therefore we would not 
know what to look for in the honey. Fur- 
thermore, even for American foul brood 
(which we know is carried in honey) it is dif- 
ficult to find the organisms. Some practical 
experiences would certainly indicate that 
European foul brood is carried in honey; 
but, on the other hand, the success which is 
sometimes experienced with the dequeen- 
ing method of treatment makes this some- 
what questionable. Every phaseof this dis- 
ease is,a puzzle,and one who can speak 
definitely of it usually does not know. 


—- 
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No More Bees In Imperial.—The Im- 
perial county board of supervisors, at 
its last meeting passed an ordinance 
for the protection of the bee-industry 
of that county. During the winter over 
1300 colonies were shipped in, making 
a total of nearly 11,800 in the county, 
an increase of 5000 over last year. 
Basing the estimate on last year’s 
losses, this spring should find 10,000 
there. Owing to. the Government re- 
port of the presence of American and 
European foul brood in other counties, 
no more bees will be permitted to be 
brought into that county. So says A. 
F. Wagner, Inspector of Apiaries of 

* Imperial County, California. 


waiiiies 
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The G. B. Lewis Co., of Watertown, 
Wis., are pushing things along in the 
bee-supply manufacturing line as ardu- 
ously as ever, if not more so. On the 
return trip from attending the Wiscon- 
¢in convention Feb. 2lst, Mr. C. P. 
Dadant and the writer stopped off at 
Watertown between two trains in or- 
der to call on the Lewis Company. 
Mr. Geo. C. Lewis, the president and 
treasurer, was in his office, also Mr. L. 
W. Parks, the affable and thorough- 
going superintendent of the factory, 
and Mr. G. E. Bacon, the sales manager, 
were “ontheir jobs.” 

The Lewis Company have certainly 
done wonders in rebuilding their fac- 
tory since the fire which destroyed it a 
few years ago. They purchased a 5- 
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acre tract along the railroad line, and 
have almost covered the whole of ‘it 
with buildings, lumber yards, etc. They 
have about a half-mile of railroad track 
of their own. They are in a position 
to turn out their famous “ Beeware” 
for the whole world of bee-keepers, or 
as many of them as want to use it. The 
G. B. Lewis Company are now in their 
38th year of successful manufacture of 
bee-keepers’ supplies, and merit their 
large success. 





“Forty Inches and a _ Bee.”’—Hon. 
Eugene Secor, of Forest City, Iowa, 
found the following couplets in the Live 
Stock World, of Chicago, and sent them 
in, saying, “’Tis zntensive farming in- 
tensified :” 


“They used to have a farmingrule 
Of forty acres and a mule. 


“Results were won by later men 
With forty square feet and a hen. 
“And nowadays success we se 


With forty inches and a bee.” 
ne cone 


“Goddess of Plenty” in Honey.—At 
the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position of 1915, at San Francisco, 
Calif., will undoubtedly be many novel 
and unique exhibits. One of the latest 
ideas comes from San Mateo Co., Calif. 
Christian Stader proposes to erecta 
statue of the “Goddess of Plenty” 
Mr. Stader is a bee- 
keeper, and expects to have the bee# 
build the statue, and offers to stand it 
up in space allotted to Santa Clara 
county for its exhibit. This would be 
an unusual exhibit and attract consid- 
erable attention, especially on the part 
of bee-keepers. 

———— 


“Carbonal” for Robber - Bees.— We 
have received the following from Mas- 
sachusetts, referring to the stopping of 
robbing among bees with carbolic acid: 


I noticed in the January American Bee 

ournal, an article on page 6, headed, “ Car- 

olic Acid in the Apiary.” For the benefit 
of my fellow bee-keepers, I would like to 
give the following: 

One day last summer, Mr. O. F. Fuller no- 
ticed some bees robbing. Heat once com- 
menced looking for something to prevent or 
stop them, and noticing on a table in his 
house a sample bottle of ‘“ Carbonal'’—a dis- 
infectant—he putsome in water and sprayed 
the front of the hives, where the bees were 
robbing. The trouble was soon over, and 
everything quiet within a very few minutes. 

Since Mr. Fuller told me of his experi- 
ence I have tried it,and have always had 
most gratifying results, and would not be 
without it. ‘RANK M. KEITH. 


We suppose “carbonal” can be se- 
cured at any drug-store. We hope 
others will try it the coming season 
and send in reports for publication. 


<> 
—_— 


The National and California. — We 
have received the following letter from 
Mr. Sebastian Iselin, of California, re- 
ferring to the action of the California 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association: 


EDITOR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL :— 

I am enclosing a clipping from a local 
newspaper's editorial on the withdrawal of 
the California Bee-Keepers’ Association 
from the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. Personally, I regret this action very 
much, because it seems to me, if at all, it 
ought to have been taken Jefore the new Con- 
stitution was adopted by the National, and 
not just now, at the time when a new order 
of things is about to take place; and the 
officers ought to be encouraged in every pos- 
sible way. 











Let us hope that the National will soon 
prove that the change voted upou_ last fall 
was of such importance that the California 
Association may see its mistake, and return 
into the ranks of the National Association. 

SEBASTIAN ISELIN. 

Stockton, Calif., Feb 12. 


The clipping referred to by Mr. Ise- 
lin reads as follows: 


BEE-KEEPERS SET AN EXAMPLE. 


The withdrawal of the bee-keepers of 
California from the National Association on 
the ground that they received absolutely no 
benefits. and, on the other hand, foundita 
source of expense, taking funds which 
otherwise could be very profitably used in 
their local affairs, ought to serve as an eye- 
opener to many other organizations in the 
State affiliated with National bodies. There 
are hundreds of National bodies having no 
more excuse for their existence than the 
fact that there is just so much loose coin in 
the country, and that they might as well 
hayea share of it for their own ends. It 
would be well to ponder long over affiliating 
with National bodies. Ordinarily State or- 
ganizations can accomplish as much as more 
pretentious ones, by reason of the fact that 
they can concentrate their whole force on 
their own immediate territorial needs, and 
avoid the_handicap which too often goes 
with the efforts of vast bodies with varying 
ends to serve. 

We are quite surprised at the action 
of the California State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. We believe at one time 
there were more members of the Na- 
tional Association in California than 
in any other State. If all the State 
Associations were to imitate Califor- 
nia in its recent move, there would 
soon be no National organization at 
all. We have been led to think that 
California was really the center of the 
co-operative organizations, and now 
forthe California State Bee-Keepers 
Association to withdraw from the Na- 
tional seems to be contrary to what 
we might reasonably expect from the 
the bee-keepers of that State. It seems 
to us that they should stand loyally by 
the National Association, as should 
every other local organization of bee- 
keepers, in order to make the National 
of larger benefit to bee-keepers every- 
where under its new Constitution than 
it has ever been before, although it has 
done some most excellent work in the 
over 40 years of its existence. re 

Of course, the National Association 
will go right on and do its best to 
merit the co-operation of bee-keepers 
everywhere. We join in the hope ex- 
pressed by Mr. Iselin, that the “Cali- 
fornia Association will see its mistake 
and return into the ranks of the Na- 


tional.” 
—— > 


Bee-Disease in South Africa.The 
“Isle of Wight ” disease seems to baffle 
investigation, although it keeps on its 
deadly course. Now a new trouble 
seems to have broken out in South 
Africa, as reported in the South Afri- 
can Bee-Keepers’ Journal. Combs con- 
tain thousands of dead larve, but care- 
ful analysis fails to show the presence 
of the usual culprits in infectious dis- 
eases. A sample of the defective brood 
was sent to our Dr. Phillips, who re- 
ports: 

“‘ The sampleof brood arrived in excellent 
condition, and in view of the importance to 
the bee-keepers of your country has been 
subjected to an examination much more 
careful than is usual for routine samples. 

The irregular segewanes of the brood 
would indicate an abnormal condition, but 
the gross appearance and microscopic and 
bacteriological examinationsall fail to show 
any evidence of either of the infectious dis- 
eases. 
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California Convention.—The Los An- 
geles Express, an evening newspaper 
published at Los Angeles, Calif., con- 
tained considerable reference to the 
meeting of the California State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association in that city, Feb. 
6th. It also had a large picture show- 
ing 8 of the members, including B. G. 
Burdick, the president of the Associa- 
tion, and also Delos Wood, one of the 
oldest bee-keepers in that State. 

California bee-keepers are waking up 
on the organization question. They 
have some plans for the future, which 
we trust they will be able to carry out. 
That State is one of the best organized 
among its fruit-growers of any in the 
Union. If the bee-keepers are to 
make the largest success they must also 
organize. We hope, however, that all 
of the local organizations throughout 
that State will also become branches 
of the National Association, the new 
Constitution of the National now mak- 
ing provision for such procedure. 

Bee-keepers throughout the country 
will doubtless watch with interest the 
progress made along organization lines 
among their brethren in California. 
We hope that the American Bee Jour- 
nal will be kept informed concerning 
everything connected with the great 
things California bee-keepers are ex- 
pecting to do. 


Oo 


Cement-Coated Nails in Honey-Case 
Tops.—The C. C. Clemons Bee-Supply 
Co., who are also large , dealers in 
honey, send us the following on the 
use of cement-coated nails to fasten 
the tops of honey shipping-cases: 

EDITOR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL: — We 
want to call your attention to one thing 
which we think would be a good thing to ad- 
vocate, and that is for honey-producers to 
stop using cement-coated nails in putting 
the ¢ops on their honey-cases. ‘These tops 
have to be removed in showing the honey, 
and where cement-coated nails are used, it 
splits them all to pieces, and when put back 
it makes a bad looking case, and sometimes 
a customer thinks this case has been refused 
because the top is broken. We notice that 
this is not the rule with all shippers, but 
about 85 percent of what honey we have re- 
ceived this year has been put up this way. 

C. C. CLEMONS BEE-SUPPLY Co. 

This is indeed an important matter— 
one of the little things that means very 
much. We had noticed the same trou- 
ble. It is practically impossible to re- 
move the top of a shipping-case with- 
out splitting it, when_cement-coated 
nails have been used. It is all right to 
use such nails on all the rest of the 
case, but not when nailing on the top 
or cover after it is filled with honey. 
The same thing might also apply to 
boxes for 5-gallon cans. 

We trust that all readers of the 
American Bee Journal who ship comb 
honey will remember this, and here- 
after use plain nails instead of the 
cement-coated kind when nailing on 
the tops or covers of shipping-cases. 


Later.—Since putting the foregoing 
in type, we learn that the G. B. Lewis 
Co. put in a few plain wire nails for 
nailing on the covers. But it would be 
a good thing to have a printed slip ac- 
companying the nails calling attention 
to it. 








The Northern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its next annual 
meeting at Traverse City, Mich., March 





13 and 14, 1912. Whiting Hotel will be 
the headquarters. Special rates have 
been arranged for, and also the Hotel’s 
parlor on the second floor has been 
offered to us for the meetings. A good 
program will be provided, and we 
would like to see many new faces. If 
you are so you can come, better do so. 
We are sure you will have a pleasant 
time. Tra D. BaRTLeTT, Sec. 
East Jordan, Mich. 


a _ — 


The Worcester County (Mass.) Bee- 
Keepers’ Association is perhaps the 
only organization of bee-keepers in 
America that meets monthly. They 
gather in Horticultural Hall, at Wor- 
cester, Mass., at 2 p.m. the second Sat- 
urday of each month except July and 
August. The secreary is O. F. Fuller, 





of Blackstone, Mass., who can furnish 
a copy of the program, and any other 
information desired in connection with 
the meetings of the organization. 


ip 
— 





The Northern Texas Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its next convention 
at Greenville, Tex., Wednesday and 
Thursday, April 3 and 4, 1912. All bee- 
keepers are cordially invited to attend. 
We expect a great meeting. 

W. H. Waite, Sec. 

Greenville, Tex. 


a 


The South Dakota Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention will be held in the Court House 
in Sioux Falls, S. Dakota, March 20 and 
21, 1912. All bee-keepers are urged to 
be present. 











= 





BEE-KEEPING <4) FoR WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Mrs. Margaret Wilson—An Aged Honey- 
Consuming Queen 


Feb. 15, 1912, my mother—Mrs. Mar- 
garet Wilson—celebrated the 93d an- 
niversary of her birth. And a lovely 
birthday she had. Such a shower of 
congratulations in the shape of cards, 
letters, and presents. 

It is not given to many to be able to 
look back over 93 birthdays with a 
mind as clear, and a body as perfect as 
she possesses. She is very hard of 





Mrs. MARGARET WILSON. 


hearing, and within a year her eye- 
sight has failed so that she has not 
been able to read asformerly. She has 
always been a great reader, and since 
giving up active life she has spent 
many happy hours with her books, 


often reading a favorite over many 
It must be a trial not to be able 


times. 


to pick them up and read when she 
wants to; but never a murmur. Of 
course, we read them to her, but that is 
not the same as being ableto read one- 
self. Sheis rarely idle, spending her 
time knitting, as that is all she can do 
now. 

She is not old in spirit, and takes 
the keenest interest in everything 
around her, and she is a great favorite 
and chum with her grand-children. 
Her children—well, it would be difficult 
to find words to tell how much they 
love her. With such a mother as an 
example, one feels there is much to 
live up to. 

Strangers find it difficult to believe 
she is so old, always remarking on the 
freshness of her complexion, and the 
lack of wrinkles. One lady while visit- 
ing us sat looking at her fora while, 
and then said, “ Why, if [ could grow 
old as gracefully as that, I would never 
fear growing old.” 

She is the honey-eater of the family. 
Never gets tired of it. Just how much 
of her wonderful vitality is due to 
honey it is hard to tell, but Iam sure 
itis good for her. This has been a 
very hard, cold winter, but she has 
never had even a cold. 

Emma M. WILson. 


[“ Mother ” Wilson is also the friend 
of “ye editor.” We have known her 
for over 20 years, and have often met 
her in Dr. Miller’s delightful home, 
where she is one of the trio of “ queens ” 
that live so happily together there. We 
are glad to be able to present to our 
readers her picture, and also the ac- 
companying sketch by Miss Wilson. 
The picture was taken only a few 
months ago, but is just as Mother Wil- 
son lookstoday. May she live fo bea 
hundred—“ and then some.”—G. W. Y.] 





Carbolic Acid to Clear a Super of Bees 


Fashions prevail in the management 
of bees as well as in other things. In 
England it is the fashion to use cloths 
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wet with a solution of carbolic acid 
for the purpose of driving bees down 
out of supers. In this country it is sel- 
dom mentioned. It is therefore a mat- 
ter of no small surprise to learn that in 
this country there is a bee-keeper thor- 
oughly familiar with the use of carbolic 
acid asa super-clearer, and who used 
it some time even before the bee-es- 
cape now in common use was known. 
That bee-keeper is a sister, and that 
sister none other than that experienced 
and practical bee-keeper, Miss Ma- 
thilde Candler. She writes: 


I have just read the editorial regarding the 
using of carbolic acid in the apiary, and as 
I used it when removing comb-honey supers 
from the hive, regularly and fora good many 
years before the advent of the Porter bee- 
escape, 1 may be able to give some testi- 
mony that might be of interest. 

I used it only in harvesting the honey. I 
poured a small quantity of acid—about a 
spoonful or so—into enough water to wring 
out4orscloths (probably abouta gallon of 
water). If too much acid is used it burns 
the hands; if too little, its effect is not last- 
ing, and bees will quickly return to the su- 
pers unless they can be pried loose and re- 
moved rapidly enough. 

After being wrung out, each cloth was 
spread out over a super under the cover. 
By the time the last cloth was on, the first 
super was cleared of bees,if the solution 
was strong enough, and could be removed. 

It works much more rapidly and sure than 
the escape; in fact, it is donein a minute, 
and there is no failure through stoppage of 
the escape-hole, as is sometimes the case 
with bee-escapes. ‘ 

But it has one defect, which caused me to 
abandon it, though I havesometimes thought 
of practicing that method again. A large 
amount of unsealed brood was lost by it. 
When I opened the hive I found the larve 
on the sides of the cell, at the edge, or even 
on the floor of the hive. Only an agony su- 
preme could have induced that young brood, 
naturally inactive, to move about in this 
way. Possibly if I had used fewer cloths at 
a time, it would have worked better, as they 
would not have remained on so long. 

Cassville. Wis. MATHILDE CANDLER. 


An objection to the use of carbolic 
acid in this way—perhaps urged only 
by those who have not tried it—is the 
danger of having the flavor or odor of 
honey affected thereby. As Miss Cand- 
ler makes no mention of this, likely she 
had no trouble on that score. Strangely 
enough, the objection she does make 
has never been mentioned in the books 
and periodicals of England, if memory 
serves. Can it be possible that no 
British brother or sister has ever used 
a solution strong enough to kill the 
brood? Or, are they less careful ob- 
servers across _ the water than our 
American sister ? 

We are much indebtedto Miss Cand- 
ler for her interesting and valuable com- 
munication, and it is just possible, con- 
sidering how quickly and thoroughly 
the acid works, that we may learn just 
how strong to make the solution, and 
how long a time to allow the cloth to 
remain, so that it shall do its work 
effectively and yet not injure the brood. 
In that case it may yet become the 
vogue on this side the water. 





Wintering Caucasian Bees 


Arthur C. Miller says in Gleanings in Bee 
Culturé. that the temperature outside the 
cluster inside the hive is the same in winter 
as that outside the hive. I thought of it 
when | went out to break the snow-crust in 
front of my hives.and found, as we always 
do, a large space or chamber in front of the 
entrances, where the warmth of the cluster 
in the hive had melted the snow outside. 
think a raging blizzard would not affect 
those bees in the least. But our hives are 
not always covered out of sight with snow, 





especially inthe spring when they are fill- 
ing with brood and most need protection. 


Itseems to me that Mr. Holtermann_ has 
given us something on wintering that is fully 
as valuable as Mr. Doolittle on queen-rear- 
ing, or Mr. Alexander on swarming and in- 
crease. Anyway, I have not been successful 
in cellar-wintering, and | know that many 
others have not, and his ideas appeal to me, 
There are one or two drawbacks, however, 
to Mr. Holtermann’s plans. In the spring 
you will have to stand in the flight of the 
»ees, either the swarm you are working 
with or its next neighbor. Nodoubt this is 
better than drifting. Then I see no way to 
carry on stimulative feeding when one de- 
sires, but perhaps with the extra-warm bed- 
room and plenty of stores, it would not be 
so much needed. 


We hear so little about the Caucasians 
that it seems those who have tried them 
must have been disappointed and given 
them up. This was my experience. My 
chief trouble was, they would not enter the 
comb-honey super, and seemed bent on 
swarming, but they lived over winter and 
built upin the spring under conditions that 
no other bees would survive. The queen 
was received too late in the fall to build up 
a strong colony for winter, and they went 
into the cold weather with insufficient 
stores; also, the hive was not well protected. 


Along in March, perhaps two weeks be- 
fore they had a flight, I opened the hive and 
poured a few tablespoonsful of warm sugar 
syrup right on the cluster. They were ex- 
cited, ves! but it did not seem to hurt them, 
and they commenced to build up. I con- 
tinued tofeed them irregularly, and they 
soon went away ahead of any of my Italians. 
Later I reared a number of young queens, 
but afterwards requeened them all with 
Italians, because they would not store comb 
honey. 

Now I am going to try them again. We 
want early brood and young bees, but are 
always cautioned not to wear out the bees 
and run the risk of losing brood in a sudden 
cold snap by too early stimulating the bees 
to rear brood. Why could not an Italian 
and Caucasian queen be kept side by side 
in a Holtermann wintering-case on a Hand 
bottom-board, thus supplying early Cau- 
casian bees to the Italian queen? Nogreat 
harm done then if some of the old Italians 
did die with more than enough young bees 
to take their place. 


There is no denying that early brood and 
bees mean honey and money, evenif stores 
are used. We know that the Italians are no 
good to rear brood in March or April, but it 
doesn’t seem to injure the constitution or 
disposition of the Caucasians to get up early 
ona winter morning, light the firesand go 
to work. 

They will rear brood on short allowance if 
they must, but will make a good return fora 
fulltable. It costs no more stores to rear 
bees when you want themin early spring 
than when you don’t want them after the 

















honey-flow is over. As in a Holtermann 
wintering-case, you can not use the back 
entrance, a Porter bee-escape would have 
to be arranged at the front entrance of the 
Caucasian hive to shift the bees when they 
were wanted in the Italian hive. This could 
not be done except on some day when the 
bees were flying, but there are always such 
days in the last of March and in April. 
Brood-rearing in the Caucasian hive might 
be checked for a time, but there would be 
young bees to care for the brood, the hive 
eing protected with the wintering case; 
and the Italians would certainly be the 
gainers. D. E. Licut. 
_Is it not just possible that conelu- 
sions may be drawn without sufficient 
data on which to base them? You say 
your chief trouble with Caucasians 
was that they would not enter the 
comb-honey super. If others have 
found the same objection it has es- 
caped attention. It is just possible 
that there was something exceptional 
in your case, and that upon fuller trial 
you would find that Caucasians would 
take to supers as kindly as other bees. 
It would be of interest to know what 
inducements you offered in the way of 
baits to coax the bees into the supers. 
There is probably no race of bees that 
will be satisfactorily prompt at enter- 
ing a section-super which has in it 
nothing beyond foundation. That is, 
for the first super. At least one bait- 
section should be in the first super; 
that is, a section that has been partly 
or wholly filled the previous season, 
and then the honey emptied out by the 
bees in the fall. If you gave such bait 
to your Caucasians, and they then re- 
fused to enter the super when other 
bees were doing work at surplus-stor- 
ing, it remains to be learned whether 
Caucasians in general act in that way. 


Again, you say Italians are no good 
to rear brood in Marchor April. That 
raises the question whether there may 
not have been something exceptional 
in your experience, for that objection 
to Italians has not been at all general. 
Certainly in this locality they build up 
early enough todo good work as sur- 
plus-gatherers. 

We will all be interested to hear how 
you come out in your further experi- 
ence. 











- CANADIAN Gh BEEDOM | 


Conducted by J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


The Blending of Honeys 


As to the blending of honeys men- 
tioned on page 48 by Mr. A. C. Miller, 
without taking the trouble to look up 
the matter, I can not recall the man 
spoken of who was doing such a rush- 
ing business in the Toronto markets. 
Without questioning the statement in 
the least, 1 would remind Mr. Miller 
that “one swallow does not make a 
summer,” and even if one man does 
blend his honey, that is not proving it 
to be a good practise. 

As a matter of fact, the term “ blend- 
ing” isalmost a misnomer so far as 
Ontario honey is concerned, for, gen- 
erally speaking, about all our white 
honey is from clover and basswood, 


while our dark honey is from buck- 
wheat. Some years even our clover is 
a little of in color, and at such times 
we find we are “up against it” when it 
comes to selling it in a market where 
whiter honey is being offered. By this 
I mean that some localities will give 
whiter clover honey than others in 
some seasons. Generally speaking, the 
whiter the honey the better article it is, 
other things, such as body, etc., being 
equalin all samples. The public have 
learned this, and Ido not blame them 
for wanting a white honey—indeed, I 
would prefer that grade myself if want- 
ing any. 

If I remember correctly, Mr. Miller 
said that the honey in his State varied 
very much in color, flavor, etc., and I 
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suspect they get very little really good 
honey. That being the case, they im- 
port some good stuff from other locali- 
ties to mix up with theirs to make it 
salable—probably they might get some 
from Canada if it were not for the 
duty. That being the case, Mr. Miller, 
we can overlook your ideas on “ blend- 
ing,” and we will give you full license 
to go ahead and do all the “mixing” 
you care to. 


—_————_—soo__ —_ 


Most Severe Winter on Record 


In speaking of the weather (page 48), 
I am made to say that on Dec. 17th it 
looked like a change to warmer 
weather. Of course, it should have 
been /an. 17th, as the copy for Febru- 
ary was sent. on that date. Sorry to 
say that my prophecy as to warmer 
weather proved to be otherwise, and 
since that date we have had the most 
severe winter on record—ofiicially, the 
Toronto observatory says the coldest 
January in over 50 years, and February 
up to date (Feb. 13th) looks as if it was 
going to break another record. Sat- 
urday last was the coldest day in 17 
years, according to the Toronto official 
figures—19 degrees below zero. But 
that is letting us down easy, for all 
“unofficial” thermometers registered 
from 22 to 34 degrees below. 

As to how this will affect outdoor 
bees remains to be seen, but judging 
by external conditions in my own api- 
aries so far, I do not anticipate trouble 
unless this ‘awfully cold weather con- 
tinues too long. I have 20 colonies at 
the home yard in hives made with 
doutle boarding, with heavy paper be- 
tween, and with them it will be a pretty 
hard test. One trouble has been to 
keep the entrances free from ice, as 
the moisture condensing on the sides 
and ends of the hives would run to the 
front and cause trouble. The less the 
protection the hives have the larger the 
entrance has to be, and this is (to me) 
apretty good argument in favor of 
well-protected hives in our climate. 

By the way, this will be a good sea- 
son to test out the paper-covered. hive. 
and if any are wintering their bees in 
that style a report will be appreciated. 

As to the winter weather spoken of, 
I have an idea that there have been 
seasons with more stormy weather, and 
more really disagreeable days. But the 
cold since Jan.5 has been continual, 
which accounts for the very low 
monthly average temperature. 


————— 


Short Course in Bee-Keeping 


On page 48 I mentioned the Short 
Course in Bee-Keeping as being in 
progress at Guelph College at the time 
I was writing. Needless to say the in- 
terest in the different sessions con- 
tinued right through the whole two 
weeks, and no doubt much practical 
information was received by the large 
number of students in attendance. 
While I was attending another course, 
vet it was an impossibility to stay away 
from the bee-keepers all the time, and 
I generally managed to get around to 
them at least once a day. 

_ Incommon with all the Short Courses 
in connection with the college, the bee- 
keeping course was intensely practical, 


and experience has shown me that the 
“show me” attitude is by far the best 
method of imparting knowledge to be- 
ginners in any line of work. And just 
here I may say, that with the men like 
Clark, of Borodino, telling how to rear 
queens, there was a chance for others 
besides “beginners” to learn some- 
thing. The same thing might be said 
in connection with the practical talks 
and demonstrations given by Mr. Sib- 
bald on the general management of 
apiaries, and of course the different 
lectures of Mr. Pettit, the Provincial 
Apiarist, were highly appreciated by 
all privileged to listen to him. 

Aside from these strictly bee-keeping 
topics, etc., the students were treated 
to lectures from different members of 
the college staff, who took up various 
phases of work indirectly connected 
with the bee-keeping industry. Alto- 
gether it was no doubt a very success- 
ful Short Course viewed from every 
standpoint, as I found all the students 
enthusiastic, the Provincial Apiarist 
likewise, and President Creelman made 
no secret of the fact that he was pleased 
with the large attendance. These vari- 
ous factors augur well for the future 
status of bee-keeping at the college, 
and any unselfish person can not but 
be pleased with the progress being 
made in our industry. 


——q10- - eo _——— 


Improving the Honey-Bee 


As to the improving of the honey- 
bee, written about so entertainingly on 
page 50, by Mr. A. C. Miller, I must 
confess that my short visit of 4 weeks 
at the Guelph College this winter has 
made me quite skeptical as to the 
chances of making any very rafid, 
permanent changes in the character- 
istics of the bees. It is said that a 
“little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” 











FAR WESTERN ¢&> BEE-KEEPING 


and while I didn’t get even enough for 
that, yet I confess that the brief 
glimpses into Mendelism and other 
laws of breeding have served to make 
me believe that the breeder of bees 
has a tremendous task when he sets 
out to make any decided changes in 
his stock in the course of a very few 
short years. 

It may be argued that breeders of 
live stock, such as cattle, horses, sheep, 
poultry, etc., have made great strides, 
but please remember that they do not 
have to reckon with parthenogenesis, 
and the impossibility of controlling 
the male side of the breeding stock. 
Even without these difficulties, it is 
surprising to learn how often breeders 
meet with disappointment; and while 
in their case a mutant or sport is com- 
paratively easy to keep true to type, 
with bees we can not claim that advan- 
tage, owing to the difficulty of control- 
ling the drone problem. 


Just at present I am strictly in the 
“don’t know class,” in the matter of 
claims made by different men, and 
while in that condition I trust I may 
be excused for being so skeptical— 
anyway, honest doubt is better than be- 
ing too sure, and then find out after all 
that we have been mistaken. 


Just a parting word on this question: 
The very little I have been able to glean 
onthe subject under discussion, coun- 
vinces me that the claims made as to 
taking bees and in a few years produc- 
ing offspring from them with Jonger 
tongues than the average, is a “joke.” 
At the same time let us welcome the 
honest investigator, and if any one can 
succeed in changing any of the char- 
acteristics of the honey-bee to the bet- 
terment of the race, all honorto him 
even if such changes are made along 
lines directly antagonistic to Mendel 
or any other so-called authority. 








Conducted by WESLEY FosTER, Boulder, Colo. 


Delta County (Colo.) Bee-Keeping 


Delta county is a typical county ofthe 
Western Slope in Colorado—desert of 
a most pronounced type—sage-brush, 
shad scale and chico growing on the 
yellow, almost-bare clay-soil. Scarcely 
any grass grows except what is irri- 
gated, andthe prairies and mesas are 
green only in the spring. But such 
soil!—just irrigate, and the way things 
do grow—the roadsides where irrigat- 
ing water can get at the roots of the 
plants will shoot up weeds to a pro- 
digious height, and the weeds do grow 
so high that teams on the roads are 
hidden by them. To the north, rising 
from bare yellow mesas towards Grand 
Mesa, mountain high and covered with 
timber with beautiful lakes, I am told, 
on its flat summit. From the summit 
of this mesa the city of Delta gets its 
water-supply, which is better than the 
water of many Western Slope towns. 
It is piped something like 20 miles. 


Grand Mesa is the largest and highest 
in Colorado, and rises to about 10,000 
feet elevation, or about a mile above 
the little city of Delta. 

To the southeast rise the steep-sided 
mesas, yellow and bare as the mesas 
that hover under the shelter of the 
Grand Mesa. These mesas to the 
southeast rise quite high, and as you 
go farther back become real mountains, 
and through them is channeled the 
wonderful Black Canyon of the Gun- 
nison, the sides of which rise several 
thousand feet, and so narrow that the 
chasm is impassable for a good part of 
its length. From this canyon the Gun- 
nison tunnel cuts through under these 
mountains and mesas for 6 miles, and 
spills the waters of Colorado’s largest 
stream into the Uncompahgre Valley, 


several miles above Montrose, and 
about 30 miles above and south of 
Delta. 


When the waters of the Gunnison 
are fully conserved they will irrigate 
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hundreds of thousands of acres of new 
land. So far, the curse of the Western 
Slope has been too much water, thou- 
sands of acres have gone to seep, 
caused quite probably bythe use of 
too much water. 

The sides of some of these mesas are 
rocky cliffs, and wonderful stories are 
told of the tons of wild honey to be 
secured by the use of ropes and tackle, 
and several sticks of dynamite! I be- 
lieve it was a dreamy old bee-keeper 
told mea story of an old trapper who 
caught a grizzly bear sniffing around 
the edge of one of these cliffs. The 
trapper came over the next day with 
ropes and pails to get the honey he 
thought was near by. Leaning over the 
cliff and looking down he saw, about 
50 feet from the top,and perhaps 150 
from the bottom, thousands (?) of bees 
flying in and out of the rocky side of the 
cliff. Tying the rope securely around 
his body under his arms, he passed the 
rope around a smooth-surfaced cedar- 
tree so that the rope would slip easily. 
He began letting himself down over 
the edge. The rope was smooth, and 
so was the cedar, and his arms were 
strong. He could raise himself by 
giving the rope in his hands a strong 
pull. He soon had let himself down to 
where the bees were going in and out. 
and tying the rope in his hands, through 
the one around his waist was securely 
suspended close to the bees’ entrance. 


The rock was shale, and by kicking 
with his feet and pulling rocks out with 
his hands, he soon had uncovered the 
bees’ store-house and cave. He had 
his pipe as his only smoker, and his 
jack-knife for a tool. But he soon had 
his pail full. He would pull himself 
up—empty his pail and come back for 
more honey. Fastening the pail 
through his belt he gave several strong 
pulls onthe rope. He did not rise so 
easily as before—his bucket was full of 
honey! He, however, raised himself 
about half way when the rope slipped 
off the root it had been rubbing over at 
the crest of the cliff, and came right 
across the edge of a sharp protruding 
rock. He was swinging back and 
forth in mid-air—afraid to pull longer 
for fear he would cut the rope. At the 
first swing he heard a sharp cutting 
sound, at the second, upon looking up 
he saw strand one severed; swing 
three, and the next one gave away; 
swing four, and our hunter’s vision be- 
came dimmed, and that’s the last our 
friend remembered that day. 

The side of this hill sloped away 
from perpendicular toward the bottom, 
and from the marks visible the next 
day, it appears the first impression 
made onthe clay was some 25 feet be- 
low the bees’ cave. Jimme Goodrow 
was up at his headgate the next morn- 
ing, and hearing a busy hum among 
the chico, found our hunter badly bat- 
tered up and vainly trying to keep the 
bees away from his honey-bedaubed 
anatomy. “Been huntin’ bees again, 
eh!” growled Jimme. Jimme looked 
up at the cliff and remarked, “ Well, if 
it hadn’t been for the seep-water soft- 
enin’ the clay on that ’er hillside you’d 
’a been in kingdom come. Any bones 
broken ? Well, you jest stay here and 
be as comfortable as you can until I 
get the wheelbarrow; I never could 
get a wagon through this chico-brush.” 


What do you think of that for a 
Delta bee-man to tell a tenderfoot ? 

Wild bees are plentiful in the cedars 
and in the rocks, andthat is one reason 
that foul brood is so hard to combat 
in Delta county. Mr. Ensley, at Read, 
took quite a few colonies out of the 
trees and rocks when he was first get- 
ting astart in bees. During August, 
the first time I was there for any time, 
the sun beat down with a blistering 
glare, and off to the south the peaks of 
the Uncompahgre Mountains rise into 
the blue with an Alpine sheer rugged- 
ness that suggests coolness, but brings 
none to the body. Following around 
the base of the mesa we wind back and 
forth until we come out on top, and 
here are fruit-farms of from 10 to 100 
acres, with much general farming also 
being done. Onions, potatoes, alfalfa 
and grain are extensively grown. The 
second growth of alfalfa was yielding 
some honey,but the turnips were cutting 
down the yield a great deal, for I found 
hundreds of them in nearly every 
bloom that I examined. 


Delta county has several hundred 
bee-keepers, and most of them own 
land and are prosperous. Some are 
homesteading and making a living 
from bees while doing it. There are 
probably 15,000 colonies of bees in the 
county, and if foul brood were better 
under control the county would doubt- 
Jess support twice&ss many. I was told 
that 12 cars of honey were shipped in 
1910, but that not more than half as 


much would be shipped in 1911. . I 
think both of these estimates rather 
large for full carload shipments. 

The honey produced is about half 
and half comb and extracted. The bee- 
men get from 6 to 7 cents a pound for 
extracted, and 10 to 11 for comb honey. 
The bee-keepers here sell early, and I 
believe were sold out the past season 
before almost any other section of Col- 
orado. Alfalfa yields honey from all 
three growths, and if the weather re- 
mains warm the bees will store honey 
until the last of September. The whit- 
est honey is gathered in June and July, 
but last season the best honey was 
light amber. Sweet clover grows every- 
where, and cleome is abundant, but I 
am told that cleome does not yield 
any honey to speak of. 

Bee-keeping methods, as a whole, are 
behind those in northern Colorado, 
but there are several progressive bee- 
men in the county, and things are im- 
proving. Box-hives still abound, and 
many make no pretentions to opening 
their colonies from one year to the 
next. These bee-keepers are fast be- 
ing wiped out by foul brood. 


One of the greatest troubles in mark- 
eting honey in Delta county is the lack 
of uniformity in grading and packing 
comb honey. The bee-keepers are get- 
ting together, and this year will see 
quite a number of comb-honey pro- 
ducers using uniform shipping-cases, 
and grading according to the Colorado 
Association rules. 
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Conducted by J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


Getting Started With Bees 


Mr. WILDER:—Our family are all very 
fond of honey, and as we have a suitable 
place for bees, I would like to start with one 
colony, and asl learn their culture 1 would 
like to increase untill have enough bees to 
produce honey for home use. 


I donot know a thing about bees. What 
would you advise fora seneges ? 
Charleston, S. C Wo. H. BuRCH. 


I would advise you to read as much 
literature on bee-culture as possible. 
By way of an outfit get a bee-smoker, a 
pair of gloves made to handle bees 
with, a bee-veil, and a colony of Italian 
or Caucasian bees in an 8-frame obser- 
vation hive, 1%-story. 

This is the surest outfit to get begin- 
ners deeply interested in bee-culture, 
for the bees can be seen inside the 
glass hive at work, which will arouse 
great interest and study, and cause 
great inspiration; and at the same time 
the frames containing the comb can be 
lifted out and the bees in this way in- 
vestigated. 





Honey Prospects for 1912 


So far prospects perhaps were never 
so bright for a good yield of nectar 
throughout Dixie. The abundance of 
rain will cause the honey-plants to 
bloom wel! and normal, which has been 
the case for the last two seasons, and 


which partly accounts for the short 
honey crops, especially along the coast 
where the main honey-plants are small 
shrubs, bushes, weeds, or vines; which 
is also the case out in the interior of 
the country in many locations. These 
small plants can not withstand the 
drouth and forest fires which follow as 
the larger honey-plants can, and this 
greatly cuts off the flow of nectar. 

Owing to the extremely dry summer 
and fall there are many bees in poor 
condition, because the supply of nectar 
and pollen was greatly cut off, and the 
bees could not build up and go into 
winter in good condition. 

Owing to the very bright prospects 
that are before us for the approaching 
season, bee-keepers should put forth 
great efforts to get their bees in the 
best possibe shape for the honey crop. 





Becoming an Extensive Bee-Keeper 


Mr. WILDER:—I want to be an extensive 
bee-keeper. I have some knowledge of the 
business, but not enough to go into it exten- 
sively. How long should I work with some 
progressive bee-keeper before I could obtain 
the necessary instructions? 

Lawenceville, Ga. J. ALLEN SMITH. 


This is a rather hard question to an- 
swer, fortwo reasons: First, so much 
depends upon your ability to learn bee- 
keeping in all its branches, and prop- 
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erly apply the knowledge obtained with 
the necessary energy. 

Second, much depends upon how 
you expect to go into the business. If 
you expect to start with a small busi- 
ness and build it up toa large one, per- 
haps one season’s work with a good 
bee-keeper would be sufficient. But if 
you expect to buy out an already es- 
tablished extensive bee-business, you 
would better work at least two seasons, 
and more would be better, for it re- 
quires a lot more practical knowledge 
to take hold of and carry on an exten- 
sive business than a small one. 


I don’t think it would be advisable to 
use the combs of honey as you suggest, 
unless the swarms were very small, or 
you could use them in this way for 
your last swarms at the close of the 
honey-flow, for such swarms would 
most likely need them. But large, 
early swarms would not need them for 
best results. 

At the beginning of the honey-flow, 
and during the greater part of its dura- 
tion, all frames of honey mostly sealed 
should be kept extracted, and the 
empty combs inserted in the middle of 
the brood-nest. This would mean 
wholesale bee-production at the proper 
time, and a great honey harvest. 





Back to “Dear Old Georgia ” 


I stated in the “Dixie ” department 
in the December issue that wife and I 
left Georgia on Nov. 15 for Florida, 
where we expected to winter, or give 
the bulk of the cold weather the dodge, 
which we have done, and now (Feb. 
15) we are getting ready to return to 
Georgia to begin our busy season, and 
indeed we feel greatly benefited by the 
trip in every respect. It has been the 
pleasantest winter of our lives—no 
frost, ice or cold, chilly wind to cause 
our frail bodies to shake and quiver, 
for most of the time it has been pleas- 
ant and balmy. I feel greatly recuper- 
ated after last season’s hard toil, and I 
can enter the approaching toilsome 
season with greater vim and inspira- 
tion than I ever have before,and I 
hope and expect to press harder for the 
goal than ever. 


But, aside from this, what did we 
accomplish by the trip? Well, I had 
my cottage ready built in my mind be- 
fore I arrived, and a bill of material 
ready made out for it, and by the time 
I got it on the ground, “Jack”—the 
foreman of our bee-business in this 
State (Florida) was here ready to help. 
He had never done any carpenter work, 
and it had been some years since I had 
done much at the trade, but soon the 
old “tricks of the trade” came afresh 
in my mind, and it seemed that my 
talent for the trade was greater than 
ever before; and, my! how we made 
the saws and hammers ring, and in 32 
days from the time we started we were 
finishing up the 6-room cottage, which 
has a hall through it, and the rooms 
are not small,either. It is well finished 
up, too, and it is no bull of a house or 
a shack. The cut shows the front and 
rear views of the cottage which appear 
so beautiful, sitting out on a ridge, 


nestled among the orange, tangerine, 
and grape-fruit trees, the delicious fruit 
we have 


of which so sumptuously 





feasted on during our stay here, and 
under the cool shade of which we have 
sat so many times and enjoyed the 
steady, balmy south breeze, and planned 
out the most of the work of our busy 
season which is fast approaching. 


Since we have been bee-keeping we 
have made a number of investments in 
real estate with the net returns of our 
blessed little bees, but none do we ap- 
preciate like this one; and it will bea 
source of great inspiration to me dur- 
ing the busy hours of the coming sea- 
son. Oh! whata joy it will be to me 
to wind up the season’s work and re- 
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turn to this beautiful country where 
the climate is so pleasant, and we are 
so well fixed to live and enjoy our- 
selves. 

We have not been here alone, either, 
for quite a number of bee-keepers from 
the Northern States are here “ winter- 
ing,” and the little bee has been the 
subject of many long and interesting 
conversations, a summary of which I 
will give at another time,for some very 
important points were brought out 
relative to our industry. 

Fellow bee-keepers, make your ar- 
rangements to meet us here late next 
fall and spend the winter months, and 


— 


we will give you a good time in the 
pleasant, sunny “Land of Flowers.” 





Wintering and Other Qualities of Cau- 
casian Bees» 


Mr. WiLpeER:—I am writing you at this 
time for I read your articles in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, and I saw that you had 
never had a report as to the wintering quali- 
ties of the Caucasian bee here in the North. 
I have had the Caucasians for a number of 
years,and am well pleased with them, even if 
there are still some fault to find with them. 
But when [sum up their bad qualities, and 
then try to balance them with the good ones, 
I find them away ahead of the other races, 
and | have tried about all there are to try, 
even paying D. A, Jones $15, away back in the 
early 80's, for a pure Holy Land queen, and 
had to kill her the second year in order to 
save myself and family from death by sting- 
ing (?), for they were not to be quelled ex- 
cept with chloroform. 

As to wintering of the Caucasians, I will 
say they are the most hardy bee in exist- 
ance today. They will stand almost any 
kind of usage, and I can winter in my cellar 
almost a mere handful, when the other races 
will worry and desert their hives. Herein 
the North there are some who winter bees 
out-doors, but lat times think it is almost 
an impossibility to do it. 

I honestly think I can get a third more 
honey in my location with the Cancasians 
than I can with the Italian. I have both, and 
run about even as to number of colonies. I 
breed my Caucasian queens at the main 
yard, and fertilize them in an isolated place. 
I have only the gray variety; I have had the 
yellow, but I think them inferior to the gray. 
I import all my breeders from the Caucasus 
district, and I have had some from away 
down east. bordering on the Caspian Sea, 
but they were all mixed up, both yellow and 
gray 

As you say, they are good proplizers, but 
if the entrance is made dark, and not too 
large, that will lessen their propensity for 
daubing up things with their dark-brown 
glue, which resembles them in color. 

Ingham Co., Mich. A. D. D. Woop. 


Glad to hear from you, Mr. Wood, 
relative to the qualities of the Cau- 
casian bees inthe North. So far noth- 
ing but good reports have come in of 
the past season, from either North or 
the South, as to the qualities of this 
variety of bees. They have proven to 
be at least one-third better than any 
other bees I have been able to obtain. 
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Eastern New York Convention 


The Eastern New York Bee-Keepers’ 
Association held its 4th annual con- 
vention Dec. 21,1911, at Albany, N. Y. 
Owing to unfavorable circumstances 
only a short notice could be given, and 
consequently there were only about 30 
bee-keepers present. 


The proceedings consisted mostly of 
routine business, and the consideration 
of technical questions pertaining to 
bee-keeping. 

The members reported the past sea- 
son as the poorest in many years. The 
production of honey was less than half 
of an average crop; but with the opti- 
mism characteristic of bee-keepers, 
they all hold bright hopes for the 
future. 

The Secretary’s report showed a list 


a 


of 103 members since the organization 
of the Association, 4 years ago. The 
Treasurer’s report presented a healthy 
condition of the treasury with a neat 
balance on hand. 


Pres. Wright, in his address, reviewed 
the condition of the industry, referring 
to the very unfavorable season and the 
shortage of the honey crop, and noting 
that a material advance in prices had 
resulted, which it was hoped might be 
maintained in the future. 


He called attention to the action of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
in reorganizing that body and adopt- 
ing a new constitution for the working 
of the Association on a new and en- 
tirely different plan. Much considera- 
tion was given to the subject, and 
many expressions of disapproval were 
offered. It was decided unanimously 
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to take a vote by mail of all the mem- 
bers, on the question, “ Shall we renew 
our membership in the National Asso- 
ciation under the provisions of the new 
constitution ?” 

The annual election resultedin the 


re-election of the entire board of 
officers, as follows: President, W. D. 
Wright, of Altamont; Ist Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. Johnson, of Schoharie; 2d 
Vice- President, C. W. Hays, of Brook- 
view; Secretary, S. Davenport, of In- 
dian Fields; and Treasurer, M. A. 
Kingman, of East Greenbush. This 
makes the fifth term Mr. Wright is en- 
tering upon as president, he having 
served in that office since the organi- 
zation of the Association. 

A communication from the Hon. R. 
A. Pearson, State Commissioner of 
Agriculture, was read, requesting the 
appointment of a delegate to represent 
the Association at the annual meeting 
of the New York State Agricultural 
Society. S. Davenport was elected as 
such delegate. 

A communication to the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture had been directed 
to be made, requesting that experiments 
be conducted along the line of reducing 
the length of the corolla of the red 
clover blossom, so as to enable the 
honey-bee to obtain its nectar. C. B. 
Loomis presented a communication on 
the subject from Prof. H. W. Webber, 
of the State Agricultural College. 


C. B. Loomis also presented for ex- 
amination and consideration a sample 
copy of a writing pad for the use of 
school children, having appropriate 
illustrations of the honey-bee, queen 
and drone, and a descriptive article on 
the honey-bee and the desirability of 
honey as afood. This pad is issued by 
the New York State Association of 
Bee-Keepers’ Societies, with the object 
emia honey and i increasing its 
sale 

A proposition to establish a honey 
exchange at Albany for the purpose of 
disposing of the honey crop of mem- 
bers of the Association was largely 
discussed. A committee of six—Pres. 
W. D. Wright (ex-officio), C. B. Loomis, 
I. V. Lobdell, D. L. Woodward, F. R. 
Stevens, and Alden Hilton, were ap- 
pointed to investigate and consider the 
matter, and report at the semi-annual 
convention. 

_The question-box was opened, and 
eight questions were considered and 
answered. 

This gathering of bee-keepers proved 
to be one of the most interesting, en- 
thusiastic and satisfactory ever held by 
the Association. S. DAVENPoRT, Sec. 





The Oklahoma ( Convention 


There were present the smallest num- 
ber of bee-keepers that have ever at- 
tended a meeting of the Oklahoma Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, held at Still- 
water, Okla., Jan. 18, 1912. 

Nearly every number of the program 
was filled, either by the party present 
or sending in his paper. 

F.’ W. Van DeMark was constantly 
in attendance witha large fund of in- 
formation gained by years of experi- 
ence in Oklahoma, and extended many 
courtesies to the visiting bee-men. 


Prof. Sanborn was able to attend 
more of the sessions than usual, and 
manifested a lively interest, and freely 
offered his opinion on many points of 
interest, but unfortunately for those in 
attendance, was shoved off the general 
program by the necessity of its re-ar- 
rangement to accommodate out-of- 
town speakers on other subjects who 
had to be given the time that best suited 
their convenience. 

It was voted not to become a branch 
of the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion at present, and the membership 
fee was reduced to 50 cents. 


The following resolutions 
adopted 


Be it resolved, by the Oklahoma Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, that the A. & M. College 
and Experiment Station be requested to 
carry on more experiments along apicul- 
tural lines, to determine the best race of 
bees, the most useful hive for the farmer 
bee-keeper, the best manner of feeding the 
bees, and also to experiment with different 
honey-plants. 

We also request that an apiary be estab- 
lished at the College, and some help by lec- 
tures and exhibits on some of the future 
demonstration trains be given. 

Be it further resolved that we tender a 
unanimous vote of thanks and appreciation 
for the courtesy extended us in announcing 
our program in the College literature, and 
furnishing us with a comfortable room in 
which to conduct our meeting. 


were 


The next meeting will be held at the 
State Fair Grounds, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., during the period of Sept. 23 to 
-Oct. 5. 

The following is the list of officers: 
N. Fred Gardiner, President, Geary, 
Okla.; Geo. H. Coulson, Vice-Presi- 


dent, Cherokee; G. C. Boardman, Sec- 
retary, Shawnee; and G. E. Lemon, 
Treasurer, Nash. 


The Indiana Convention 


The Indiana State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Feb. 22, 1912, which was 
fairly well attended. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the secretary, Geo. W. Williams, of 
Redkey, Ind. In the absence of the 
president and vice-president, Mr. Ma- 
son Niblack, of Vincennes, presided. 

An address was delivered by Dr. E. 
F. Phillips, of Washington, D. C., on 
American and European foul brood, 
illustrated by stereopticon views. It 
was very interesting and instructive, 
and was discussed at length. 

Mr. E. R. Root, of Medina, Ohio, 
gave a good talk on some very impor- 
tant questions. The wintering of bees 
was fully discussed and some very im- 
portant points brought out. 

The question-box contained ques- 
tions which were of interest to all. 


The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Ma- 
son J. Niblack, of Vincennes; vice- 
president, C. H. Baldwin, of Indiana- 
polis; secretary, Geo. W. Williams, of 
Redkey; and treasurer, E. A. Dittrich, 
of Indianapolis. 

Messrs. E. A. Dittrich, J. W. Sw 
and John C. Bull were elected delegates 
to the National convention of 1913. 














SOUTHERN 


Cenducted by Louis H. SCHOLL, 


The National Bee-Keepers’ Association 


It is a great pleasure to see that there 
s “something doing,” and more to be 
done, by the way the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association is organized now 
with its new Constitution. Heretofore 
the National Association did not really 
amount to a very great deal to its mem- 
bership, aside from a few benefits that 
were derived by belonging to the As- 
sociation, and the aid lent it in secur- 
ing thingsthat can only be gotten by 
united effort. Since the reorganization 
of the Association, which it practically 
is, there has sprung up a good deal of 
new life and interest,and that there 
will be some results need not be 
doubted in the least. Since the mem- 
bers of the main part or the head of 
the National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
are active or “real live wires,” there is 
no question but that the various 
branch organizations will co-operate 
promptly i in carrying out in a co-opera- 
tive way any important things that 
may come up before the Association. 


The writer has always been inter- 
ested in anything that had some “ real 
life in it, or that was possessed of some 
get-up and go qualities that keep things 
moving and accomplish something,” 
and the way the work of the National 





New Braunfels, Tex. 


Bee-Keepers’ Association is starting 
out is a pleasure indeed, and it is only 
hoped that this interest in the Associa- 
tion will continue, and that much good 
may be accomplished throughout the 
year and the time to come. 


Of much interest is the matter in 
Article 8—organization of branch as- 
sociations of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. It is hoped that bee- 
keepers who are so situated that a local 
branch may be organized will avail 
themselves of the opportunity, and 
thereby assist in one great co-opera- 
tion of united effort and accomplish- 
ment. It is sincerely hoped that our 
grand Lone Star State of Texas will 
have one of the largest of these, or a 
number of such local branches, since 
the bee-keepers in Texas are numer- 
ous enough to organize many such with 
the required number of not less than 
25 members. 

The writer has always been deeply 
interested in the organization of bee- 
keepers, the getting together of those 
who are interested in one and the same 
cause or vocation, and working in unity 
and co-operation for all that is good 
and of interest to their calling. Itis 
hoped, therefore, that the bee-keepers 
of Texas may awaken to opportunities 
that are here for them at this time; 
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that they may get together and work 
more in unity and harmony toward ac- 
complishing great good and furthering 
the cause of the bee-keeping industry 
of our great Lone Star State. Let us 
resolve now that we will not stand 
back, but be with those in the lead 
toward achieving much in a united 
effort for a better and a more profitable 
bee-keeping. 





Value of Letters from Bee-Keepers 


Since our request in the January 
issue for “newsy letters” from the 
readers of Southern Beedom, we have 
had the pleasure of quite a number of 
responses which are not only an en- 
couragement to us in our department 
work, but in some letters points are 
brought out that are of moreor less 
interest. We shall be glad to hear 
from our readers throughout the year, 
and although we will not be able to 
publish letters in full, we shall use such 
parts of them as may be of interest to 
our readers. 

One of our old-time contributors, 
Mr. L. B. Smith, has always had a good 
word to say for the “old reliable” 
American Bee Journal and its various 
departments. For this reason mainly 
we are publishing parts of his letter, 
and another reason is because it shows 
as nearly as possible the kind of season 
that existed in Texas last vear, which 
resulted in practically only half a crop 
of honey harvested in our big State as 
a whole; but in spite of this, the total 
output of the Lone Star State was an 
enormous one: 


EDITOR SCHOLL:—Seeing your request in 
the American Bee Journal of January for 
us all to write you of our success or failure 
with the bees the past season, I take the lib- 
erty of writing you. Iam compelled to con- 
fess Ihave had more of the latter experi- 
ence the past season than of the former, 
but you say both are acceptable. 


Startingin the spring of 1011 witha little 
less than 300colonies of bees about 50 were 
kept at home, the rest in out-yards from 4 to 
I2miles away. The winter of 1o1o0and 1011 
was warm anddry over most of the State, 
and the bees generally wintered quite well 
and were strong in numbers early and well 
supplied with stores. This alone would 
almost insure a prosperous year with the 
bees. The season, however. seemed “al 
out of joint,” so to speak, from start to 
finish. We had some real summer weather 
in mid-winter, which oy out many of 
the pollen-bearing and early honey-yielding 
plants at an unseasonable date, followed by 
a nee. cold spring. 

e bees, however, seemed so determined 
oar " preaperous that nothing seemed to 
check them, and they were swarming at an 
early date. So much so that I lost a few 
swarms in the out-yards before I suspected 
it. Inever saw swarms as persistent in ab- 
sconding in my 30 years as an apiarist. They 
would leave brood, honey, or anything that 
seemed fit to give them and “hike out” to 
the woods. This was a general complaint of 
all classes of bee-keepers, and one of them 
told me he hived one 4 times and_then they 

skipped” for parts unknown. I don't Sonat 
the reason for this unless it was the scarcity 
of new honey at the time of swarming. 


At about the time the first swarms com- 
menced to issue, the long-looked-for rains 
setin, and it rained almost continually till 
May 2d. Then it stopped off short, the 
weather changed from cool to extremely 
hot and continued throughout the summer. 
The abundant rains caused vegetation of all 
kinds to take on a growth we seldom see 
after such a dry winter as we had had, with 
the result that the whole face of the earth 
was a perfect flower- earoen by May toth. 
The flowers seemed well laden with the 
precious sweets that gladdenthe heart of 
fhe apiarist, and the bees practically gave 
up swarming and settled down to business 
at honey-gathering ina way that caused us 
to feel almost assured of a honey crop. But, 


alas! we realized only too soon that a long 
summer drouth had set in at least a month 
too early, and continued throughout the 
year 1911. By June roth the beautiful flowers 
that had gladdened our hearts but a few 
weeks before were now a brown, withering 
mass, under the scorching rays of asemi- 
tropical sun, with the result that I secured 
only a little over 2000 pounds of extracted 
honey, and a few hundred pounds of comb 
honey, and had some feeding to do in the 
fall. L. B. SMITH. 
Rescue, Tex. 


Realizing how the tale of one’s ex- 
perience during a successful year will 
encourage other bee-keepers, espe- 
cially our younger ones of the craft, 
and how mistakes and failures perhaps 
may be avoided by reading letters tell- 
ing of these, is a reason why we expect 
to publish once in a while such letters. 
We know from our own experience 
that reading them will help certain 
ones in one way or another in their 
chosen work, and is often a cause of 
their being successful in their under- 
takings. For this reason we are re- 
producing parts of one of our sub- 
scriber’s letters here: 

DEAR Sir:—In the January issue of the 
American Bee Journal you request your 
bee-keeping friends to send you “ newsy 
letters’’ about themselves or about their 
successes or tailures. I have read all that 
you have written, for I am a reader of all the 

ee-papers published in the United States 
and Canada, and your articles have always 
been highly appreciated by me. 

Twenty-three years of age now, I was born 
of German parents and reared on the farm 
where my father kept bees in box-hives to 
furnish honey for ourown use. During the 
swarming season father just hived the 
largest swarms and let the rest go to the 
woods. 

At the age of 12 years I contracted the bee- 
fever and hived every swarm, whether large 
or small, and have since increased my num- 
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Some Helpful Hints on Foul 
Brood Treatment 


BY G. C. GREINER. 

For a number of years the foul-brood 
question has been one of the main sub- 
jects in all our bee-papers. It has been 
discussed from all sides; signs and 
symptoms, treatment and cures, have 
been given by the different bee-experts, 
so that a detailed report of my late 
season’s experience would seem likea 
useless repetition of what has been said 
before. Besides, we have Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 442, issued May 6, 1911, by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, that, I believe, anybody can 
have for the asking, which gives nearly 
everything connected with the disease 
and its treatment better and more com- 
plete than I could think of offering. 
Still, no two persons have exactly the 
same experience in any line,and by 
mentioning a few points that are not 
spoken of by.any one else, I may help 
some unfortunate brother who has the 
same task before him that fell to my 
lot last summer. 


We will take it for granted that foul 
brood has taken possession of an api- 
ary to such an extent that shaking off 





ber of colonies to 240. 


Enough hives are 
ready to increase to 500 colonies this spring. 
I am also working 200 colonies on half share. 
It is my intention to go into the bee-business 
extensively, so I wil) work more for increase 
than fora large crop of surplus honey. 


I make my increase by the “shook swarm” 
method. For the last few seasons I pre- 
vented swarming as much as possible, but 
sometimes I meet such a stubborn colony 
that insists upon swarming. Last season I 
had a few of these. 

I have a way of my own to hive virgin 
queens or any unclipped queens. It is sim- 
ple and practical. Simply get a gallon can 
and put your empty hive to receive the 
swarm within 1o feet of the cluster, Then 
scoop about half a gallon of bees of the clus- 
ter and throw them at the entrance of their 
intended home. It won't take long for these 
bees to sound the note that a home is found. 
Then with the smoker give the clustering 
bees a good smoking till every bee is inthe 
air. The flying bees will hear the hum of 
their sisters and at once conclude to join 
them, and the hiving is done. 


The past season has not been very favor- 
able for the production of honey. There 
was too much rain in the spring and not 
enough later on; however, I averaged 71 
pounds of bulk comb honey per colony. 

I have 50 divisible brood-chamber hives in 
use at present, and am so pleased with them 
that from now onall of my increase will be 
in those hives. It is wonderful how many 
advantages that hive has. 

In one of the bee-papersI read that you 
were going to rear your own queens, and 
afterward heard that you discontinued the 
rearing of queen-bees on account of other 
bees being moved close to your queen-rear- 
ing yard. I am of the strong opinion that 
this is one of the most profitable branches 
you can start to your advantage, for queens 
sent by mail are never the equal of the 
home bred. I started to rear my own queens 
5 years ago, and am still doing so, and will 
continue it as long as I continue to keep 
bees. I have made it a rule to requeen all 
colonies every fall that did not come up to 
the average, and am very well pleased with 
the results, for my bees are considerably 
better than they were 5 yeas ago. 

Elmendorf, Tex. ALFRED L. HARTL. 
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the bees and the introduction of Italian 
queens is the only way to save any- 
thing from the wreck. The treatment 
requires, as all our experts advise, and 
I know from experience that this is 
correct, that all colonies should be 
made as strong as possible to prepare 
them for the ordeal. It does not pay 
to waste time with weak colonies, for 
the probabilities are that they will prove 


a failure during the season. As dis- 
eased colonies are very apt to be on 
the weak order, and as we have no 


sound, hatching brood under the cir- 
cumstances to help these weaklings, the 
only way out is to double up or triple 
up, if necessary. To do this in system- 
atic manner, the whole apiary should 
be arranged in twos or threes, as the 
case may be, before the operation of 
shaking off is ever attempted. 

To prevent mixing up as much as 
possible when treated, it is an advan- 
tage to have these couples or triplets 
as far apart as they can conyeniently 
be arranged. There is plenty of time 
between fruit-tree bloom and the open- 
ing of the first honey-flow to shift 
them about, for the shaking off should 
not be undertaken until a fairly good 
honey-flow is under way. Bees can 
then be handled without any danger of 
robber-bees transmitting the disease to 
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healthy colonies that may be in the 
yard or near-by. 

Another part of the treatment—the 
one that generally causes the less ex- 
perienced bee-keeper a great deal of 











Fic. 1.—GREINER'S QUEEN-SIEVE. 


anxiety—is catching the old queens. 
To be prepared for the shaking, it is 
very convenient to have them all caught 
and caged before hand. As they are 
supposed to be blacks (as the great 
majority of mine happened to be), they 
are not easily found, in many instances 
baffling the skill of the most experi- 
enced expert. For this reason it is 
well enough to begin hunting for them 
a week or 10 days ahead of the time 
they are wanted. If a queen is not 
found at one time, by examining the 
hive the next day she may come in 
sight on one of the first combs taken 
out. In this way I caged the queens of 
nearly all my diseased colonies (some 
44 or 46) before the white clover flow 
began. Only in two or three cases I 
failed to find “the ladies” in spite of 
my repeated search, and research, and 
I was finally compelled to resort to the 
excluder at the time of the treatment. 
The principle of the device illustrated 
at Fig. 1, is not a new idea. To finda 
queen by means of the excluder has 
been repeatedly mentioned in our bee- 
papers, but, as far as I know, no de- 
tailed description of its application has 
been given. It isa simple affair; still, 
when we are compelled to resort to our 
own resources it is sometimes a great 
help to have some one else’s experi- 
ence to fall back on. Bees are very 
apt to clog up the excluder,and are 
thereby a great hindrance when trying 
to find the queen. To overcome this 
trouble, in a measure, the excluder 
should be as large as possible, and at 
the same time slant forward at the bot- 
tom. This seems to give the bees bet- 
ter chance to pass through the perfora- 
tions than an excluder in perpendicular 





FIG, 2.—WIRE-CAGE WITH QUEEN ENCLOSED 


position., The one I use (see drawing) 
reaches from the cleat at the top to 
about midway of the stand alighting- 
board. Then it should fit any hive and 
be adjustable and removable instantly. 
The two wings, to which the exclud- 


ing zinc is nailed, are simply a couple 
of pieces of %-inch board that slip on 
each side of the hive and stand, and 
with a small wire-nail, partly driven in, 
in each, the whole rig is securely held 
in position. As a last resort to find a 
queen, I can recommend this device as 
almost infallible to any one in trouble 
along this line. 

Another point whichI found by ex- 
perience to be of great importance, is 
this: A colony should not be shaken 
off and made queenless at the same time. 
In their consternation and excitement, 
trying to find their mother, the ma- 
jority of them will take wing and enter 
any hive where bees are in sight except 
the one we intend they should. If the 
colony under treatment is not entirely 
ruined by this desertion, itis so re- 
duced that it is likely to prove next to 
a failure during the season. In case 
the queen has been previously caged, 
she should be suspended for a few days 
among the frames of the newly pre- 
pared hive the colony is to occupy (see 
illustration, Fig. 3), and if the new Ital- 
ian queens are on hand, as they should 
be, they, too, may be introduced in the 
suspended cages at the sametime. But 
if the queen has to be caught at the 
shaking off, she should be placed in the 
new hive as soon as found, and the ex- 
cluder removed instantly. 

The cage I use (shown at Fig. 2) has 
a number of advantages over the com- 











FIG. 3. SUSPENDED CAGE BETWEEN FRAMES 


mon mailing-cage used by the queen- 
breeding trade, which make it better 
adapted for this purpose, and, in fact, 
for introducing queens at any time. 
Made of common window-screen, with 
a piece of stove-pipe wire wrapped 
around it to serve as supports when 
suspended between the frames, it pre- 
sents more open surface to come in 
contact with the bees than the mailing- 
cage. Oneof the end-plugs is perma- 
nently fastened by two or three little 
tacks, and the other, being the one re- 
movable, should have the selvedge-end 
of the wire-screen for its passage. 
This, too, makes a smoother passage 
for the queen, when being caged, than 
the sharp ends of the wires on the op- 
posite end. 
La Salle, N. Y. 
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The Solar Wax-Extractor 


BY C. P. DADANT. 

A beginner in bee-culture has re- 
cently asked me about the advisability 
of investing in a solar wax-extractor 
to the exclusion of other wax-render- 





ing machines. Although I believe in 
the usefulness of solar wax-extractors, 
most practical bee-keepers who have 
tried them recognize that they are not 
by any means to be used in all circum- 
stances. 

The first mention I ever saw of this 
method of rendering beeswax by solar 
rays was in the ’70’s,in L’Apicoltore, 
the Italian bee-paper. Italy is under 
the same latitude as our Middle States. 
The sun has a great deal of power in 
that country, and shines most of the 
time. No one thinks of Italy without 
the prefix “sunny.” At the first de- 
scription of the solar wax-extractor, 
we had no rest until we had made one. 
A little later, in this country, O. O. 
Poppleton made the invention of a 
similar machine without having ever 
heard of them. 

The solar extractor proved very 
beneficial in rendering the odds and 
ends of the apiary. We are in the habit 
of gathering the dribs of brace-combs 
and bridges which the bees usually 
build between their combs and over 
the top of them. These we roll intoa 
ball which is put away until some suit- 
able time. With a wax-extractor these 
small lots may be rendered as fast as 
they are gathered. This saves them 
from possible loss or destruction by 
the moth, if they were left exposed. 
With an apiary of 50 to 100 colonies I 
believe that the careful apiarist will 
save enough to pay for the cost of his 
solar extractor in one or two seasons. 


But when we tried the solar extrac- 
tor for old combs we were very much 
disappointed in ascertaining that the 
cocoons and residue absorbed nearly 
all the wax which they contained. 

Many apiarists assert that there is no 
wax worthy of mention, in the old, 
black combs. The trouble lies with 
their method of rendering them. If 
dry, black combs are heated with little 
or no water, the dry cocoons and resi- 
due become soaked with wax and give 
it up afterwards with difficulty. Our 
water-melting process has always been 
to crush those old combs during the 
cold weather, at the time when they are 
most brittle, and afterwards soak them 
thoroughly in soft water, either by put- 
ting them ina sack or under acover and 
loading them with stones to sink them 
in the water. If the reader tries this, 
he will find that in a very few days the 
water has become yellow or muddy 
from the dissolving of a great deal of 
the slumgum. But the wax does not 
dissolve or rot, even if it were left un- 
der long enough to have acquired an 
unpleasant smell. The effect of this 
soaking is to prevent the absorption of 
wax, since the thoroughly wetted resi- 
dues can no longer absorb the wax. 
The breaking or crushing of the combs 
previously, helps this soaking, and pre- 
vents the wax, when it is melted, from 
lodging into the cell-shaped cocoons, 
from which it would afterwards be re- 
moved with difficulty. With the use of 
the solar extractor, it is out of the 
question thus to soak the residues, for 
the first effect of this soaking would be 
to create a great dealof steam by evap- 
oration of the water, as soon as we 
placed our soaked combs into the ex- 
tractor; neither would the wax melt 
until those combs were again dry. 

It may therefore readily be compre- 
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hended that it is entirely out of the 
question to melt old black combs with 
the solar extractor and expect any 
adequate returns, while the use of 
water in some sort of boiler will per- 
mit the separation of nearly all the 
wax from the slumgum of the ugliest 
combs. 

When it comes to the rendering of 
cappings, it is evident that the solar 
may be used without loss. However, 
unless we have a very small quantity, 
we will find that we get a brighter lot, 
though not so white, but cleaner, by 
using the same water-melting process. 
Whatever residue present usually sep- 
arates very easily from the wax in soft 
water, the wax rising to the top, and 
the residue almost without exception 
going to the bottom. 

The solar extractor has one advan- 
tage, however—it will make the wax 
lighter in color—more nearly white— 
for the rays of the sun have a tendency 
to bleach it. But if there is the least 
trace of untinned iron in our solar ex- 
tractor, its presence will reveal itself 
by the existence of a black, rusty 
streak wherever the wax touched it. 

One of the greatest disadvantages of 
the solar extractor is that the combs 
may be rendered by it at a temperature 
very much below the boiling point of 
water. I call this a disadvantage, be- 
cause if by accident one is rendering 
combs of a colony which has died of 
some contagious disease, such as foul 
brood, there is great danger of trans- 
mitting the disease to the bees that 
may cometo it. I have sometimes seen 
cakes of wax which had been rendered 
with solar heat fairly dripping with 
honey. Such cakes of wax need to be 
remelted with water and kept at the 
boiling point of water for a while, to 
make sure of destroying all possible 
germs. 

Of course, the bee-keeper who ren- 
ders his own combs generally knows 
whether there is disease among his 
bees or not, and he can take precau- 
tions. But if he has wax from others, 
or buys the combs of colonies that have 
died, it is very much better for him to 
take no chances, and melt all the wax 
by the water process. 


When we melt up the cappings, it is 
generally after having allowed them to 
drain inthe uncapping can for several 
days, and even weeks. But they are 
still sweet, and we always wash them 
in water, and this water; after having 
been tested as to its sweetness, is used 
to make mead and vinegar. The Eu- 
ropean apiarists, who are much more 


_prone to save every item more care- 


fully than we do here, sometimes uses 
the water in which wax has been melt- 
ed, if it is at all sweet, for vinegar-mak- 
ing or for distilling. In this case, they 
first filter it or clarify it by some pro- 
cess. In large apiaries where hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds of honey 
are harvested, the cappings and the 
water from them constitute quite an 
item. 

We figure that for every 100 pounds 
of extracted honey, we produce about 
1% pounds of capping wax, reckoned 
after it has been purified. So for 50,000 
pounds of liquid honey, we would have 
about 750 pounds of net beeswax from 
the cappings. It would take a long 
time, or a large number of wax extrac- 





tors, to render up this quantity. What 
is more important, the bulk of the ex- 
tracting takes place at a time when the 
heat of the sun is no longer adequate— 
in late August, or September and Octo- 
ber. With the water melting we can 
render them whenever we are ready. 
Beeswax is so expensive and readily 
selling an article that it is worth while 
to use all possible means of saving 
every particle. That is why the solar 
extractor will always be a profitable 
implement in a bee-yard. It should be 
made of good material and shallow 
enough to allow the sun’s rays to shine 
on every part of its inside earlyin the 
day. If some sort of cheap clock-work 
could be used to keep it facing the sun 
all day long, it would be much more 
active. But,in our latitude a few hours 
suffice for a small load of wax. Neither 
bee-moths nor flies can withstand the 
heat of the noon sun during the three 
hottest months—May, June and July— 
under the glass of thesun extractor, 
and the wax rendered by this process 
is at once made safe for cash returns. 
Hamilton, II]. 
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Sting-Proof People—Comments 


BY E. G. HANNA, 


On pages 7 and 48, the discussion of 
“Sting-Proof People” is somewhat in- 
teresting. Whether some people are 
absolutely “sting-proof” I know not, 
but I am well aware that the bees 
actually make a difference in people. 

A good many years ago, when I lived 
in the Southland,I had a yard with 
about 25 colonies of bees in it, dis- 
tributed all over the yard under native 
trees. Our well was in this yard, and 
a path ran through it, both to the gar- 
den and the public road. One after- 
noon, about 5 of the family were seated 
about the middle of the yard pealing 
peaches, and the bees were flying every- 
where, and we sat there for hours and 
not one of the family gota sting; but 
during the time three negroes came in 
the yard, one at a time, and sat down 
with us, and each of the three was 
stung before being able to get away. 
Can some scribe account for this un- 
less bees make a difference ? 


SELF-SPACING FRAMES. 


On page 54, an enquirer wants to 
know if metal-spaced frames are better 
than staple-spaced frames, and Dr. 
Miller says he prefers galvanized shin- 
gle-nails to either. Now, if there is 
anything this scribe detests about an 
apiary it is a self-spacing frame of any 
kind. I used to cut out all my own 
frames with a buzz-saw, and I never 
made self-spacing frames. Then, I have 
bought a good many bees, and always 
with self-spacing frames, and they were 
always the hardest things on my tem- 
per of anything about the bee- yard. 

If you have no propolis in your 
locality, and use a division-board in 
place of one frame, you get along; but 
otherwise, I have torn up many a frame 
in trying to get at the center of a hive. 

I like to have frames I can pry each 
way from the center of the hive, and 
can then slip out a frame with all ease. 


REPRESSION OF SWARMING. 


On page 39, Chas. Reynders, in quot- 





ing from his German pamphlet, tells 
how to let bees rear their queen-cells, 
and of course you have to leave it to 
the bees as to how many they will 
start. My experience has been that as 
a rule they do not start as many as we 
want, and, besides, they are so light 
that we often spoil them in cutting out 
and handling. So this scribe long 
since quit letting the bees have their 
own way about it. I let them start the 
cells so as to get a supply of royal jelly, 
and then I make cells for them, and 
good, heavy ones, so I can break them 
off, or stick them on a frame’at will, 
without any danger of spoiling them. 
Doolittle’s “ Scientific Queen-Rearing ” 
will tell you how. I do not like the 
method here given. 


Loss or BEES IN 10 YEARS. 


A decrease of 800,000 colonies of 
bees in 10 years does not look very 
good for the bee-business of this coun- 
try. The fact is that when foul brood 
becomes as prevalent as it now seems 
to be, the average farmer will prefer to 
quit keeping the bees rather than go to 
the trouble necessary to eradicate the 
disease. In fact, the majority of farm- 
ers do not care for their bees enough 
to make a success with a few colonies. 


Poor SurpLus Honey. 


I got about 50 pounds of surplus 
honey here last year from 11 colonies 
of bees, and most of it was the black- 
est, nastiest mixture I ever took froma 
bee-hive. As bees did nothing, I got 
so busy farming I neglected them, and 
did not “ fix”’ them for winter, so I ex- 
pect to lose most or all of them on ac- 
count of the severe winter. 


SpRING FEEDING AND SPREADING Broop. 
7 


By the time this is printed you would 
better see if your bees all have suffi- 
cient stores, and, if not, borrow a 
frame of honey from some hive which 
has a surplus, and exchange frames 
with the needy colony. You can help 
your bees to build up by spreading the 
brood, if you use good care and judg- 
ment not to spread faster than they 
can keep it warm. I have always got- 
ten good results from spreading brood, 


Goop RESOLUTIONS. 


“ Making and Keeping Good Resolu- 
tions,” on page 45, is worth re-reading. 
We ought always to remember that 
there can be no failure upon the Lord’s 
part, but we may fail by failing to com- 
ply with ous part of it. 

Atwood, IIl., Feb. 14. 
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Handling Bees—How to Do It 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


From my multitudinous correspond- 
ence, and from what I have seen when 

visiting many different apiaries, I have 
come to the conclusion that there is a 
right and wrong way of opening a hive 
containing a colony of bees. The sea- 
son when we must look after our bees 
will soon be here, and I thought per- 
haps I could do no better at this time 
than to give a few words on the sub- 
ject of opening hives and handling bees. 

Stings are sometimes dreaded by all, 
and if we are careless in our operations 
about the bees we are liable to be told 
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in a very “pointed way” of our care- 
lessness. And even when we exercise 
due care, there are times when the 
opening of hives as rapidly as is neces- 
sary where the apiarist manipulates 
colonies by the hundréds, is somewhat 
beset with stings. Hence, it behooves 
us to start out right with each colony 
as we proceed in these operations. 
Many of these stings are brought upon 
us by the manner in which the hive is 
opened. Thereis more in this opera- 
tion than very many of us even dream. 
Many of our text-books do not give the 
best instructions on this point, so that 
even the beginner, having such a text- 
book, does not learn how to open a 
hive properly, while with those who 
have no text-book it is simply a matter 
of guess-work. 

Then, many of the instructions given 
in our bee-papers are largely at fault, 
inasmuch as they are given from the 
standpoint of an apiarist having only 
very gentle Italians. These may be all 
right for such bees, but when a begin- 
ner comes to apply ‘them to the blacks, 
or still more vicious hybrids, he is 
obliged to beat a hasty retreat, or re- 
ceive so many stings that he almost 
wishes he had “never enlisted for the 
war.” And nine chances in ten the be- 
ginner commences operations with 
such bees by finding some runaway 
swarm, a colony in a tree, or some bees 
left him by some relative having a few 
colonies in box-hives. 


It took me several years to learn in 
this matter of opening hives, and here 
is what I learned: To open the hive 
of the average colony of blacks or hy- 
brids, have your smoker well filled with 
partially decayed wood, having placed 
a coal of fire in the bottom before fill- 
ing, then work the bellows till a good 
flow of smoke comes from the nozzle, 
when you are ready to proceed to the 
hive you wishto open. Arriving, blow 
smoke two or three times across the 
entrance, so as to start the guards back 
into the hive, andif you have reason 
to believe the colony an easily excited 
one, or no nectar-secretion is abound- 
ing, follow this with one or two puffs 
in at the entrance. 

Now, noiselessly, and with especial 
care about jarring, pry up the cover at 
one side, and as soon as a crack large 
enough to admit smoke is made, blow in 
a whiff or two, and as the cover is 
gradually lifted, blow more across the 
tops of the frames, soas to start the 
bees down between the frames of comb. 
Unless you have reason to think they 
need more than this, do not blow 
smoke down between the combs, for 
by so doing the colony, especially if 
blacks, will be stampeded out at the 
entrance, and returning wili boil up 
over the tops of the frames and sides 
of the hive, thus thwarting all pros- 
pects of finding the queen, should you 
wish to do so, as well as making all 
your manipulations very unpleasant. 


If at any time the bees become rest- 
less and show a disposition to fly at 
you from the frames as you are hand- 
ling them, more smoke will be required. 
By giving it at just the right point at 
this stage, the bees can be kept in 
quietude until you close the hive; but 
if delayed until quite a lot of bees get 
in the air and commence stinging the 
person or the clothes worn, nothing 
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short of sufficient smoking to subdue 
such a colony entirely will answer. 
Under such conditions I have had al- 
most literally to drive the smoke down 
through each range of combs, till 
nearly the whole colony was out at the 
entrance, or over on the outside of the 
hive before I became master of the 
situation. However, when nothing un- 
foreseen happens after opening the hive 
of the most vicious bees, occasionally 
a few puffs of smoke floated over the 
tops of the frames is sufficient to keep 
them in good subjection. 


With gentle bees it is a very rare 
thing that I blow any smoke at the en- 
trance except when a profuse flow of 
nectar has suddenly stopped. At such 
times, and with a cool, cloudy day, 
when all the old field-bees are at home, 
almost any colony will resent handling 
without considerable smoke, unless 
more time is takento open the hive 
slowly and cautiously than is at the 
command of the apiarist who has more 
than 25 or 30 colonies. 

Now while I have spoken of opening 
a hive noiselessly, cautiously, and with- 
out jarring, do not get the idea that 
lots of time must be spent on each hive. 
On the contrary (but always having 
these points in view),the quicker any 
hive is opened, throwing the full light 
onto the co‘ony at an unexpected point, 
the less liable are they to rally to a de- 
By opening the hive gently but 
quickly, one will soon get so that be- 
fore he has a chance to think twice 
the hive is opened and a frame out. 
Smoking at the entrances drives the 
guards from their place as sentinels. 
while the smoke floating over the tops 
of the frames seemstotell them “ house 
on fire,” while the quickly removed 
frame throws a flood of light into 
where it is usually dark, and the whole 
colony is so demoralized, or thrown 
out of its normal condition, that a fight 
for home is not thought of for some 
little time. 

If our removal of the first frame is 
somewhat delayed, the colony relapses 
into its normal condition, when, unless 
more smoke is used, they will resent 
the removal of the first frame. I well 
remember getting the cover off a hive 
as here advocated, when at that mo- 
ment an urgent call came from the 
house. On returning some two or 
three minutes later, I attempted to lift 
out a frame without further smoking, 
and was driven from the field with dis- 
honor by the onslaught of hundreds 
of bees pouring from the tops of the 
frames, almost completely covering me, 
and singing and stinging at every 
“point of vantage” they could find. 
Where one leaves a hive uncovered in 
this way, never try to open it further 
till the bees collected on top of the 
frames have been stampeded down be- 
tween the combs with smoke. 


This is the order for the beginner: 
Smoke at the entrance first, through 
the crack under the cover as the cover 
is raised, then over the tops of the 
combs until the bees are running 
down, then removing the first frame 
quickly to very fast. Don’t wait for 
the bees to fill with honey; let them fill 
while you are doing what you think is 
necessary, or not at all. Operating in 
this way, you will be very free from 
stings. I often work a whole day with- 





out a single sting, and at one time two 
weeks of steady work with the bees 
was done with only one sting, and that 
from pinching one when holding a 
frame up to the light to see if any eggs. 
were in the cells. 


One other point before closing: If 
through some mishap, or not getting 
the desired subjection expected, a 
dozen, more or less, of cross bees get 
into the air and persist in following us 
about like a “body guard,” little peace 
can be had in the work of the apiary as 
long as these bees live. They are al- 
most sure to be on the alert for vou as 
soon as you enter the apiary, and keep 
this “guarding” up day after day. 
Stand up straight with your back to 
the wind, if there is any, when all of 
these bees will attack you from the 
front, when with a shingle, fence-sep- 
arator, or a paddle of wood and wire- 
cloth, made for the purpose, they can 
all be killed in less time than it takes 
to tell how it is done. But if the day 
is still it will take longer, as at such a 
time they will scatter all about you so 
that only one at a time may be hit. But 
no matter what the day is, the killing 
of these angry bees is the only chance 
of any peaceful work in the apiary for 
many days to come. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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Requeening When and Why 


Y ARTHUR C. MILLER 


That fall is the true beginning of the 
bee-keepers’ year is gradually becom- 
ing recognized. The season’s crop is 
very largely dependent upon the atten- 
tion given to the bees the preceding 
fall, and the principal feature of such 
attention is the requeening of the colo- 
nies. The more progressive among 
the bee-keepers regularly each fall re- 
move all the queens from their bees 
and put in young ones. That the very 
highest results may be secured some 
are taking the pains to have all the 
young queens reared from the same 
mother, and as nearly as possible 
hatched at the same time. 


To remove a vigorous queen doing 
full duty in a colony and replace her 
with a new one seems to many persons 
to be a grievous loss, but nevertheless 
it is the most profitable thing to do. 
Though a queen may be up to the 
highest grade in work this fall, next 
year, when most needed, she fails to 
meet requirements. Some queens, so 
far as can be seen, do just as good 
work the third season as the first, but 
it is impossible at present to predeter- 
mine which queens will be good the 
second or third year. Breeding of bees 
has not yet progressed to that point 
where characters are fixed, and until 
they are, and until the bee- keepers rear 
more uniformly well-grown queens, it 
will be wise to follow the plan of an- 
nual requeening. And even under this 
method, and with the best of care, 
some queens will not produce colonies 
as good as the others. 


The best time to requeen depends 
somewhat upon the honey-flows of the 
section one is in, but it is customary to 
get the queen in after the main flow 
and before the last flow of the season. 
By putting her in after the main flow 
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the bees’ work is not interfered with, 
and by getting her in before the last 
flow opportunity is given her to supply 
an abundant population of young bees 
which will aid in the ripening and plac- 
ing of the supplies for winter. Suc- 
cessful wintering of the colony is 
largely dependent upon the bees hatch- 
ed late in the fall, and still more impor- 
tant is the strength they give the colony 
in the spring when breeding is active. 
The rapid shrinking of the bee-popula- 
tion in the spring known as “ spring- 
dwindling ” is due to an excess of old 
bees and a scarcity of young ones. 

In the latitude of southern New 
England, mid-August is the favored 
time for requeening; farther north it 
is done earlier, and farther south later. 
Sometimes after the queens are put in 
no nectar is to be secured by the bees, 
and hence the queens do little or no 
laying, much to the bee-keeper’s dis- 
appointment and _ disadvantage. A 
slight and constant supply of food will 
cause the queer to lay freely, and the 
desired population of young bees will 
be secured. The simplest, most effec- 
tive and most economical method for 
this purpose is known as “ Simmins’ 
soft-sugar plan.” <A “division-board ” 
feeder is filled with the soft, cream- 
colored sugar variously known as “A” 
or “Coffee A” sugar, and is hung in 
the brood-chamber next to the side of 
the hive, one or two frames being re- 
moved to make room. Water should 
not be added to the sugar. The bees 
will lick away steadily at this and use 
it as food. It seems to be all consumed 
by the bees and the brood, none of the 
liquefied sugar being stored in the 
combs. 

If the bee keeper has neglected to 
requeen early in the fall, it should not 
deter him from requeening atall. A 
young queen put in so late that she will 
scarcely begin to lay before the colony 
clusters for cold weather, is far better 
than an old one left there. 

Where a_ colony has a_ vigorous 

queen, one that is keeping the popula- 
tion large, it is the practise of some, in 
sections where a fall crop is usually 
secured, not to requeen such colony 
until after the first killing frost. In 
the hands of the skilled bee-keeper this 
is often good policy, but may prove 
disastrous with a beginner. 
_ An advantage of the annual requeen- 
ing system which is not often spoken 
of isthe uniformity of colony condi- 
tions produced. If the work was done 
at the proper time, and at about the 
same time, all the weak colonies were 
either thrown in with the others or 
built up with brood and bees from the 
others, the following spring all the 
colonies will be very nearly alike, and 
if there is superiority in work of one 
over the other it can be pretty safely 
attributed to the queen, and she can 
be used as a breeder for the season’s 
queens. 

Providence, R. I. 
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Mendelism and Heredity Ap- 
plied to Bees 


BY DR. A. F. 





BONNEY. 


There are two factors which will 
have to be dealt with hereafter in rear- 





ing queen-bees, in addition to the puz- 
zle of parthenogenesis and the problem 
of mating—and these are Mendelism 
and Galton’s Law of Ancestral Inheri- 
tance. 

That some pleasing results have been 
secured while the experimenters have 
been working in a strictly empirical 
manner, itis not enough. Bee-keepers 
are, or have been, satisfied with almost 
anything. They have accepted queens 
shipped by mail which could not pos- 
sibly amount to anything unless to fur- 
nish eggs for another generation of 
queens, and such progeny must of 
necessity be variable if not eternally 
deficient. So far as Iam concerned, I 
shall never again try to rear queens or 
good workers from queens sent in any 
other way than in nucleus and by ex- 
press. I think one queen secured in 
this way early in the season will be 
worth a score sent by mail. 

Any one wanting to post up cheaply 
on Mendelism, can secure some fine 
articles by getting from the Scientific 
American supplements containing 
them. These cost but 10 cents each, 
and are splendid. Those who wish to 
go deeper into the subject can get from 
the same office “ Breeding and the Men- 
delian Discovery,” by A. D. Darbishire, 
at an outlay of but $2. I have another 
work which costs more, and books can 
be got for less (as low as $1), and any 
of them will be a great help to the stu- 
dent who, like the writer, wants to go 
to the bottom of the matter. 

Briefly recited, Galton’s law is that 
an offspring inherits half of its nature 
from the parents, a fourth from the 
grand-parents, an eighth from the great- 
grand-parents, and so on into the deci- 
mals. It would seem from this that it 
would be easy to have several gen- 
erations of pure-bloods, and thus solve 
the problem of breeding truly; but, 
unfortunately—if we may question the 
Creator’s work—there is still another 
factor to deal with—atavism—the ten- 
dency to revert to some ancient ances- 
tral type, a something which, skipping 
father, will go back of even the grand- 
father, and from some remote and 
mean forefather or forbear choose an 
undesirable trait and spoil our reckon- 
ing; and the writer suspects that ¢h7s 
zs much more apt to happen with insects 
than the higher forms of life. 

To make much progress in the study 
of eugenics, biology and heredity, one 
must be working independent of an in- 
come, and most of our great experi- 
menters are, large sums “having been 
set aside for their use, and I regret to 
find that bee-keepers can not hope to 
do much. In the first place, our time 
is limited to two or three months in 
the summer, and if we fail to get what 
we want we are obliged to wait an- 
other year, which makes the rearing, 
intelligently, of queens, in the north 
half of the United States, at any rate, 
about’as slow as the rearing of blooded 
cattle. If this looks unreasonable stop 
and consider how difficult it is to rear 
a queen and get her to give you brood 
(to say nothing*of another queen) the 
same season. Last season I had hardly 
a drone in my yard on account of a lack 
of rain. 

I can imagine the protests which will 
arise to this, and the advice I shall re- 
ceive, but I am not alone, and in time 








may be able to make myself better un- 


derstood. What I now want is to get 
bee-keepers to approach more intelli- 
gently this matter of breeding bees 
(queens), for surely a worker which 
lives but a month can not count. 


What I hope to be able to do—as 
there are few bees near me, and some 
of them pretty pure Italians—is to de- 
velop a strain of bees which I can rear 
a queen from and say: “At least two- 
thirds of the queens reared from this 
bee will do so-and-so as to honey-gath- 
ering,” for that is what we want, and if 
a colony will, in a normal season, store 
100 pounds of honey, I for one do not 
care if they swarm every day. It is 
honey we want, not five yellow streaks, 
not long tongues (on paper), not bees 
so gentle that the babies can use them 
for playthings—just honey! 

I want to close this rambling article 
by asking a few questions. Of what 
use is a 5-banded bee? Will one or 
two more yellow bands increase the 
tendency to store sweets’ I wonder. 


What bee-keeper in the Un ted States, 
or the world, has as yet developeda 
strain of bees which will breed true to 
type: Remember that we have strains 
and breeds of pigs, chickens, horses, 
ducks—almost everything in the way 
of domestic animals that we can depend 
upon to give progeny in no way in- 
ferior to the parents. The breed or 
strain is developed. Dr. Phillips writes 
me that the Italian queens we get from 
Italy are variable, and have to be bred 
in this country for improvement! 

Can we ever expect to get the dest 
results by using queens that have been 
sent by mail, sometimes across the 
ocean and continent? Mr. Ed Miles, 
of the Miles Honey Co., writes me: 

“Let me whisper in your ear, if you ever 
find a queen that has gone through the mails 
that will produce a colony of bees superior 
to our best ‘mixed bees.’ you will have 
found something I never have, and I've pur-. 
chased quite a few queens through the 
mail.” 

I'd like to quote his whole letter, as 
he is intensely practical—and we are 
“scrapping” all the time. 

Finally, while Mendel discovered 
some wonderful things about plants 
and flowers, it was left for later stu- 
dents to show equally startling results 
with mice and the higher vertebre, 
and it is now practically demonstrated 
that his laws will apply to the human 
race as well. Several years of eugenics 
and Mendelism makes it seem almost 
certain that in the latter we have a so- 
lution of the fundamental problem of 
heredity, and I want to apply it tothe 
bees. 

Buck Grove, Iowa 
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** The Amateur Bee-Keeper” 


This is a booklet of 86 pages, written 
by Mr. J. W. Rouse, of Missouri. It is 
mainly for beginners—amateur_ bee- 
keepers—as its name indicates. It isa 

valuable little work, revised this year, 
and contains the methods of a practical, 
up-to-date bee-keeper of many years’ 
experience. It is fully illustrated. Price, 
postpaid, 25 cents; or with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal one year—both for 
$1.10. Send all orders to the office of 
the American Bee Journal. 
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Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NOT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


Management for Increase. 


1. To increase in spring would the 
following be a good plan: Take from a 
populous colony that you think will swarm 
the coming season, one frame of brood 
with bees and queen adhering, and place 
this frame in a hive-body filled with empty 
frames or foundation, placing it under- 
neath the original body with screening 
between the two; supply the old brood- 
body on top with a new queen in a cage, 
so arranged that the bees will release her 
in 3 or 4 days. The top body should 
have an opening for egress and ingress. 

By this means I should think that nearly 
all the field-bees would go in the new 
body underneath, and the remaining bees 
and brood in the top story should readily 
accept the new queen, and the two com- 
bined by their mutual heat would rapidly 
develop. In 3 or 4 weeks the top colony 
could be removed to a new stand, thus 
adding more strength to the bottom col- 
ony. I think it would also be well to 
place the Alexander feeder under the 


bottom colony and by thus feeding stimu- 


late and help rapid increase. 

2. If feasible, would you advise that 
the opening to the top section should be 
on the same side, or opposite to the 
lower section? MIssourt. 


ANSWERS.—1. The plan ought to work 
all right, only there is a possibility of 
snags. If you operate early in the sea- 
son, the colony will not be very strong 
and the weather not very warm, and the 
division of forces will retard rather than 
advance progress. As a rule it is not 
wise to think of dividing before about the 
time of harvest, and at that time you will 
have supers in the way. Better not try 
it on a very large scale. 

2. Let both openings face the same 
way. Then. when you take away the 
upper story the field-bees that return from 
it will the more readily find the entrance 
of the lower story. 


Queen-Cells and Re-queening with 
Cells, Etc. 


1. What do you consider the best 
method of getting choice cells built? I 
will say that I have always removed the 
queen and brood from a strong colony 
and fed them 3 days before giving cells. 
What I wished to know was whether 
there is a method of producing better cells 
than the above will. 

2. When requeening with cells in a 
cell-protector, is it safe to place the cen 
in the hive at the time the queen is re- 
moved ? 

3. I want to thank you for the ques- 
tions you have answered for me. I have 
troubled you a number of times. I have 
learned much from your question-box. 

OHIO. 

ANSWERS.—1. I don’t’ know. All 
things considered, I think I would prefer 
the plan given in “Fifty Years Among 
the Bees.” Briefly it is this: Give to 
your best queen a frame with small start- 
ers of foundation. In a week or less the 
frame will be partly tilled with comb and 
this will be filled with eggs and young 
larve. (If the colony be very strong, 


there is danger of too much drone-comp 
in your frame. In that case it is well 
to givé 2 or 3 such frames.) Trim off 
the edge of the comb so as to leave very 
few or no eggs. Put this comb in the 
center of a strong colony from which you 
have just taken the queen and one frame 
of brood. You -have left all the* old 
frames of brood but one® and of course the 
bees can bitild cells on all those old combs 
if they want to. But they won’t want to. 
That tender virgin comb suits their taste 
so well that cells will be built upon it 
entirely, or almost entirely. Of course 
you don’t need to use any wild cells. 
With their hive left full of brood I fancy 
the bees may be in a little better heart 
than if all brood be taken away. At any 
rate I don’t believe it is possible to get 
better cells by any other way, and the 
trouble is very little. 

2. The cell is supposed to be safe at 
any time, queen or no queen. It is cov- 
ered except at the extremitv. and bees 
tear into cells at the side and not at the 
end. 

3. If others think the same as you 
about the answers, I suppose we ought 
to thank you for sending in the questions, 
for without the questions there would be 
no answers. Allee samee, the kind words 
of appreciation I get from you and others 
do me a whole lot of good, and make me 
try to make the answers just a shade 
better in the future than they have been 
in the past. So send along your ques- 
tions. 


Finding Queens with Carbolic Acid— 
Virgin-Queen Management, 


1. In the January number of the Amer- 
ican Bee Journal, I have read with much 
interest the item of Mr. Geo. H. Redford, 
on how to find the queen with carbolic 
acid. If this works all right without in- 
juring any bees, what a blessing for the 
bee-men, as it is sometimes impossible 
to find the queen when the colony is very 
strong. What a blessing for the men that 
need bees by the pound. Now, I would 
like to know how strong must be the 
carbolic acid—is 10 percent all right? 

2. What becomes of the drones when 
all the bees are in the screen box? Will 
they assimilate with the queen below? 

3- I would also like to know how long 
@ virgin queen can be kept in a Rauch- 
fuss cage without injuring her welfare 
as a breeder,—virgin to be kept in the 
upper story ot a hive, queen-excluder be- 
tween the two bodies, and reigning queen 
down below. 

4. I have in my mind a plan that 
would be like this: June rst I would 
insert a frame with full foundation in 
mv best breeding hive; then 3 days later 
I would put another colony on top, .put 
2 brood-frames with brood and bees, and 
the 3-day old foundation comb between 
the brood, and separate the 2 bodies with 
a queen-excluder, and keep the queen be- 
low. I suppose that the bees will go right 
at it and build queen-cells on that comb 
foundation. In about 10 days the queen- 
cells should be capped (June 13th). Now 
I would cut all the ripe queen-cells, put 
them in Rauchfuss cell protectors (with 
candy in the hole, so that when queens 








emerge they have something to eat), and 
hang the cells in Rauchfuss cage in a 
Hoffman frame in the same hive-body for 
further use. After all the queens emerged, 
sometimes by June 15th, the white clover 
will be blooming, and now will be my 
time to shake all my colonies for the 
comb-honey harvest, the usual way, to 
put a new hive with full foundation on 
the old stand, and the beeless brood on 
a new stand. 

Now I would requeen all my colonies 
by killing all the queens, and in the even- 
ing of the same day, let a virgin run in 
each of these queenless hives where there 
is no brood, only supers on top’ The 
rest of my virgins I would put in each 
of these beeless-brood hives I have shaken 
off, and if I have any virgins to spare, 
I would keep and feed them in Rauchfuss 
cages until I am sure that every queen 
is safely introduced, and is also laying 
after she is mated. Do you think this 
will work all right, or will it reduce my 
honey crop? 

Or do you think to do the same plan 
I have mentioned after the honey-flow is 
over, the end of July or the first part of 
August? But I have heard that the best 
queens are reared in the honey season, 
so I would prefer the first plan if pos- 
sible. 

5s. To put the virgins in these (brood- 
less) beeless hives, but full of brood that 
I have shaken off, must I leave some bees 
in the hives for the virgins, or will bees 
hatch out fast enough to take care of 
the virgins? I intend to put those vir- 
gins directly in without a cage. 

6. When shaking a colony into a hive 
with new foundation, is it necessary to 
put in one frame of brood with queen to 
hold the bees, or will it work just as well 
to put in only foundation and no brood 
at all? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWERS.—1!. I think it is a fair sup 
position that Mr. Redford uses the acid 
undiluted. He puts 3 or 4 drops on top 
of the fuel in his smoker. So few drops 
as that would hardly have enough driv- 
ing power if he used a 1o percent solu- 
tion. A 10 percent solution might do to 
moisten a cloth with which to drive bees, 
but 3 or 4 drops in a smoker is quite a 
different thing. 

2. The drones will be caught with the 
queen. If very many in number, they 
will of course make some trouble as to 
seeing the queen. 


3. I should say the shorter the time 
of such confinement the better. Still I’ve 
had a virgin confined 2 or 3 weeks with- 
out seeming to be hurt by it. At other 
times I’ve found her dead in less than 
that time. 

4. You can tell best how a plan will 
work out by putting it actually to the 
test; but it may be well to mention some 
things in which there may be variation 
from the program you have laid out. 
June 1 you put a frame of foundations 
in your best colony, and you expect tu 
find it filled with eggs 3 days later. You 
may not be disappointed, and again you 
may. The queen may lay in that frame 
in less than 24 hours, and she may not 
lay in it until a week or more has passed. 
I remember putting in such frames and 
in some cases the bees plumped them full 
of honey, just as if they supposed they 
had been put in for surplus honey. But 
suppose the queen begins to lay in that 
foundation within an hour after you have 
put it in the hive, although such a thing 
is exceedingly unlikely. Then 3 days 
later, which will be June 4 (not June 3), 
you put that frame of foundation with its 
eggs into an upper story over an excluder, 
and you suppose the bees will go right 
at it to start queen-cells in it. Very un- 
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likely. Bees rarely build post-constructed, 
or emergency, cells over eggs. They pre- 
fer larve to eggs, and as there are larve 
in the combs of brood on each side of the 
foundation-frame, those larve would be 
what they would use if they should start 
cells right off. However, they are not 
likely in any case to start cells so soon 
over the excluder, so long as there is a 
laying queen under it. I don’t know for 
certain what is the average, but so nearly 
as I can remember I think they will be 
spry enough if they start cells in 3 or 4 
days. . 

Before we get any farther, however, it 
may be well to mention that there is a 
good deal of danger that you will be dis- 
appointed as to the number. of cells 
started. A good laying queen is below 
the excluder, and the bees are in no great 
panic about getting the cells started, and 
what’s more, they are not greatly im- 
pressed with the need of starting a large 
number. So there may be only one or 
two started, and that would hardly suit 
your purpose. 


Suppose, however, there is no hitch in 
the program, and that the queen begins 
to lay in the foundation within a minute 
after it is put in the hive, and the bees 
start cells within a minute after it is put 
over the excluder. In that case you would 
not have virgins emerging from their cells 
June 15, as you figure, but June 16 at the 
very earliest, for 15 days is as short a 
time as you can count on from the laying 
of the egg to the emerging of the virgin. 
With all the chances for delay, June 20 
might come nearer the mark. This matter 
of delay, however, is not a thing of vital 
moment, but the probability of a small 
number of cells and the possibility of 
none at all may be serious. On the 
whole, you will do well to put that frame 
of foundation with its eggs into the cen- 
ter of a strong colony from which you 
have removed the queen, and then you 
will come pretty close to the plan given 
in “Fifty Years Among the Bees,” which 
plan I have followed with great satisfac- 
tion. 

You will now shake a swarm, kill the 
queen, and in the evening run in a vir- 
gin. If the virgin be young enough, she 
will not be molested, but the loss of the 
laying queen when there is not as yet 
very much done in the way of starting a 
brood-nest will have a discouraging effect 
on the bees, and may cause an unpleas- 
antly large number of colonies to desert 
their hives. 


Some of the virgins will be lost on their 
wedding flight, but even if there be no 
such loss, it will be 8 to 16 days before 
they will be laying, meaning the loss of 
just so much in the strength of the col- 
ony which may mean a serious loss in 
the honey-crop. 


If you wait till later you can still rear 
your queens without interfering with the 
honey-crop, unless the harvest should be 
very late. 

5. The virgins may be all right with- 
out any bees, but the loss of brood is to 
be considered, and if a cold night shoulu 
come it may be very heavy. Even with 
good weather it is better to leave enough 
bees to feed and keep warm the young 
brood. 


6. Better have the frame of brood. 
Without it there will likely be cases of 
desertion. But some think it better to 
take out the frame of brood after 3 or 4 
days. 


Bees Robbing Weak Colony. 


When a person goes into his apiary 
and finds bees robbing out a weak colony, 
what is the best thing to do? I just 





found the bees robbing out a weak colony, 
and I did not know what to do. 
ARIZONA. 


ANSWER.—Just what is best to do de- 
pends upon how weak the colony is, what 
kind of a queen it has, etc. If it has a 
good queen, and has frames enough to 
cover 3 or more frames of brood, then it 
is worth while to make efforts to save it. 
If the robbing has been going on only a 
little while, it takes less efforts to stop 
it than after it is well under way. Closing 
the entrance so as to leave room for only 
one bee to pass at a time may be enough. 
Painting carbolic acid about the entrance 
will help. Indeed, enough carbolic at the 
entrance will stop a pretty bad case, but 
the carbolic must be renewed as often as 
it loses its strength. A pretty good plan 
is to pile hay or straw in front of the 
hive and a little hay at each side, making 
it as high as the top of the brood-chamber, 
and then keeping it well drenched with 
water. Perhaps better than either of 
these is to take the hive down cellar, keep- 
ing it dark, and leaving it there two or 
three days. But when you take the hive 
from its stand, be sure to put in its place 
an empty hive similar in appearance to 
the one removed. Unless you do this, as 
soon as the robbers find a vacancy where 
their prey was, they will think they have 
made a mistake as to the hive, and will 
pitch into one of more of the neighbor 
ing hives. If they find an empty hive 
in the old place, they will think it has 
been all robbed out and will give it up. 


In probably the majority of cases, un- 
less the robbing has been started by some 
foolishness on the part of the bee-keeper, 
there is something wrong with the queen 
and the colony is not worth saving. In 
that case it is best to do nothing. Let the 
robbers go on and clean out the hive, 
and when they are done they will quit, 
whereas if you meddle in any way there 
may be some danger that it will start 
the robbers at some neighboring colony. 


Plans for the Prevention of Swarming 


What are the Alley and the Swarthmore 
plans to prevent swarming? CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWER.—I don't know. If there is any 
special plan of swarm-prevention called the 
**Alley plan”’ orthe “Swarthmore,” I do not 
remember to have seen it. 


Getting Brood-Combs Drawn Out 


How and when is best to have brood- 
combs drawn _out, or made from full sheets 
of comb foundation ? KANSAS. 


ANSWER.—Give such frames of foundation 
any time when bees are gathering more than 
enough honey for their daily needs, if you 
think they will not stop gathering before 
they have time to finish the combs. Of 
course, that’sas much as to say that the very 
best time is at the beginning of a harvest 
that you have good reason to expect will 
last two weeks or more. A strong colony, of 
course, will need less time than a weak one. 


Sweet Clover—Cleome—Rape—Minnesota Bee- 
Country 


1. How far north and south will sweet 
clover thrive and do well ? Would it do well 
in cut-over timber lands ? 

2. Where can the seed of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Bee-Plant (Cleome integrifolia), that Da- 
dant in ‘* First Lessons in Bee-Keeping” re- 
fers to, be secured? Would it be a good 
thing to plant here ? 

3. Has rape any honey-value to make it 
worth planting for bees alone? When 
should it be planted to yield the most honey? 

4. What kind of a bee-country is northern 
Minnesota going to be where it has been 
logged off ? Does it offer any better possi- 
bilities to the bee-keeper than the Ozark 
country of Arkansas ? IOWA 


ANSWERS.—1. I suppose if 
may be considered as 


_ sweet clover 
having any ‘native 








place it is Bokhara, in Asia, about 40 de 
grees north of the equator. At any rate, it 
is called * Bokhara clover,’ and years ago 
that was the chief name forit. According 
to that, one would suppose that it would be 
atits best on the parallel of 40, which runs 
centrally through Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. 
Utah, and Nevada. Butit does not seem to 
be very limited as to its habitat. I think it 
succeeds about as far north as bees are gen- 
erally kept. Mrs. Lucinda Harrison failed 
to make it grow in Florida, but I have an im- 
pression that it succeeds as far south as 
Florida, in Texas. it ought to do well in 
cut-over timber-lands. 

2. Leading seedsmen should have it, or be 
able to get it for you 

3. Rape is a fine honey-plant, but neither 
that or any other plant will pay to sow for 
honey alone, unless it be on waste land 
where it will take care of itself. Spring is 
probably as good a time as any to sow rape. 

4. It ought to be good. I don't know how it 
will compare with the Ozark country of 
Arkansas. 


Caging Queens and Making Increase 


1. In‘“*ABCof Bee Culture,’ Mr. Somer- 
ford says in speaking of increase, page 310, 
to “cage queens in all your fancy stock.” 
Please explain. 

2. Can you cage a queenand put herina 


colony having a laying queen? If so, how 
long can she be kept there? CALIFORNIA. 
ANSWERS. —1. He_ says, ‘““Remove the 


queens or cage them inall your fancy stock.”’ 
That is, remove or cage them in those colo- 
nies you want to start queen-cells, sincea 
queenless colony will be sure to start cells. 
lt is well to understand, however, that a col- 
ony with its queen caged is not so certain to 
start cells as one which has no queen in the 
hive, nor is it likely to start so many cells. 

2. Yes,andshe may remain weeks, or she 
may be dead in a few days. She will be more 
sure to remain in safety if the cage is pro- 
visioned than if she has to depend upon the 
bees to feed her. 


Preventing Swarming—Half-Dead Bees 


1. If | puton the supers before the bees 
swarm, will that keep them from swarming ? 

2. Some of my colonies are now (Feb. 8) 
carrying out quite a few bees about half 
dead. What do you think is the cause of it ? 

TEXAS. 

ANSWERS.—1I. Sometimes it will; gener- 
ally it will not. Giving plenty of room is one 
of the things that helps to prevent swarm- 
ing, but itis onlya help, and nota reliable 
preventive 

2. Itmay bethat the larve of the wax-moth, 
or “‘wax-worms,”’ as they are called, have 
made their galleries along the cappings of 
the sealed brood, mutilating the young-bees 
in the cells, which are tnen dragged out by 
their older sisters. 


Feeding Thin Syrup 


1. How thin a sugar syrup may be fedto 
bees without danger of spoiling after taking 
into the hive? 

2. Isthere any ingredient that may be put 
into the syrup to obviate the difficulty ? and 
are there conditions as to weather, or other- 
wise, affecting the matter ? VIRGINIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. Early in the season, when 
bees are flying daily, it will do no harm to 
feed them syrup just as thin as they will 
take it, say one part sugar to 10 of water. 
And the same istrue until fairly late in the 
season. As the weather begins to be cool 
toward fall, the syrup must be given thicker 
and thicker, lest the bees do not have time 
to evaporate it sufficiently, and as late as 
November it will not be well to feed a thin- 
ner syrup than 2 parts sugar to one of water, 
and 2% of sugar toone of water is still better. 

2. The weather does not make very much 
difference, although the drier the weather 
the less danger of too much water. ButI 
don't know of anything that you could put 
into the syrup to counteract the effect of 
too much water, unless it would be a sheet 
of blotting paper, and I'm afraid that would 
hardly answer. 


Cleansing Beeswax—Comb and Extracted in Same 
Super 


1. | have about 40 pounds of beeswax which 
I rendered from old combs that I intend 
sending to the factory to be worked into 
foundation. Thecakes aredirty. How can 
I remelt and clean the wax ? 

2. Canl use shallow extracting frames in 
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the regular dovetailed super with part of 
the space filled with comb-honey sections, 
and produce both in the same super to good 


advantage? WISCONSIN. 

ANSWERsS.—1. The chief secret of getting 
the impurites out of wax lies in keeping it 
liquid a long time so that the impurities 
will settle tothe bottom, or, as it js generally 
expressed, letting it cool ‘slowly. Melt the 
wax in a vessel of tin, orsomething else than 
iron, having some soft water with it. When 
heated it may be allowed to cool in the same 
vessel, or the wax may be poured into an- 
other vessel The larger the body of wax 
of course the longer it will be in cooling, and 
so the better chance for the impurities to 
settle. A considerable quantity of water 
helps also to keep the whole body warm 
longer. Cover over closely in any way you 
like, and you may also wrap something 
around the w hole to retain the heat. If it 
be set on acook-stove at night witha slow 
fire, and the fire allowed to die down, that 
willhelp. All of these things, you will see, 
are for the pornoes of poowese the wax hot 
as long as possible. When cold, of course 
the dirt is to be scraped off the bottom of 
the cake. 

2. Yes, some think this a desirable thing 
todo. Just how much advantage there may 
be in it depends upon your market. If you 
can dispose of extracted honey to good ad- 
vantage then the plan is advisable. If you 
have no market for extracted, and a good 
es for comb, then the plan is not advis- 
able 





Hive-Ventilation in Outdoor Wintering 


What is the least ventilation that will 
suffice fora strong colony outdoors during 
freezing weather ? 

The hive-entrances of several of my colo- 
nies became blocked with solid ice duringa 
very cold time suddenly following a day 
during which the water and soft snow col- 
lected upon the alighting-boards, and I 
would use a lower chamber with additional 
ventilation high up, if too large a hole is not 
necessary. VIRGINIA. 


ANSW ER.—For a strong colony an entrance 
8x4, 4x3e, or any other size equivalent to 2 
square inches is little enough. Your idea of 
a lower story with an entrance high upis 
good. You might do worse than to borea 
small hole in the front of your present hive, 
half way between bottom and top. So long 
as the entrance is clear to the bottom, no 
matter what size, there is always some dan- 
ger of its being closed if there comes a 
damp snow to clog the entrance and then 
freeze. [suspect you would be well pleased 
with bottomb-boards 2 inches deep. They’re 
great in summer-time used with a bottom- 
rack to prevent building down, and in win- 
ter you could close the lower part of the 
entrance and have the opening nearly 2 
inches from the bottom. That would meet 
your difficulty, and also get rid of the dan- 
ger of having the entrance clogged with 
dead bees. 


Caging a Queen in Own Colony 


How long cana queen stand confinement 
caged within her own colony without in- 
jury? My experience in that line is not 
sufficient, as I wish the information from 
different localities for the benefit of bee-men 
under present conditions here. 

CALIFORNIA. 

ANSWER.—I've had a large experience with 
queens thus caged for 10 days, and it seemed 
to do them - harm. Bevond that my ex- 
perience is limited. In a few cases they 
may have been caged3 weeks. Will others, 
especially Californians, give us their ex- 
perience ? 


Preventing Honey-Granulation 


1. lam surprised at the people in general 
here in San Francisco in regard to pure 
honey. How hard it is to convince them 
that Boney will granulate from exposure to 
thecold. Nine-tenths of the people do not 
believe that they get pure honey; as they 
are so accustomed to being humbugged they 
expectitat every corner. I tellthemthe pure 
food law does not allow any one to misbrand 
or mislabel goods pure unless they are 
really such. I have competitors telling 
their customers their honey will not granu- 
late. I think they use something to keep 
their packages from granulating. Still they 
label it “ pure” honey. 

2. Can vinegar be used to advantage 
without spoiling the flavor? If so, how 
much tothe gallon? Inthe October Ameri- 


can Bee Journal, glycerine was mentioned 
as an articleto keep honey from granulating. 

I have much trouble in this matter wit 
most people who do not know or seem to 
care about pure honey. They say I put too 
much sugar init! CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. If there is really adultera- 
tionin the case, the pure-food authorities 
might be set on their trail. But the federal 
authorities have nothing to do in such a 
case unless the goods in question areshipped 
from one State into another. Adulterated 
goods that donot go outside the State are 
only subject to State laws. 

2. It is not advisable to try anything of the 
kind. Even if it would act satisfactorily, 
there would then be some ground to accuse 
you withtampering with the purity of your 
honey. Possess your soul in patience, and 
in time you will come out ahead. Patiently 
explain what granulation is, and some will 
learn to prefer the granulated honey, while 
others will, in response to your instruction, 
learn to liquefy properly the candied article. 


An Unusual Queen Experience 


Inthe spring of ro1rI had an experience 
with a queen inone of my hives thatIl can 
not account for. The results were sostrange 
that I would like to know if any up-to-date 
bee-keeper ever had the same experience. 


Last MarchI put my bees on the summer 
stands, and while taking them from the cel- 
lar I noticed that one colony was very quiet, 
so when a warm day came I opened the hive 
and found that there were not over 40 or 50 
bees with the queen. As there was plenty 
of honey in the hive, and ‘not having any use 
for the queen, I closed it up. About 8 days 
later I again opened it and found the queen 
aloneon a comb. Thinking that the bees 
were in the field I waited a half hour, but as 
none returned I closed up the hive-entrance 
- prevent the other bees robbing, and left 
ner. 

About 10 days later, having use for the 
combs, I opened the hive. You can imagine 
how surprised | was when viewing the 
combs to find the queen still there as quiet 
as if the hive were full of bees. I did not 
have the heart to kill her, andin the endI 
went to a strong colony and took a frame 
with all the bees and placedit in the new 
hive with the lone queen. On the fourth 
day I opened it, expecting that they had 
killed the queen, or returned totheir own 
hive, but judge my surprise when I found 
the queen all right with a small batch of 
brood, which, by July, was as stronga col- 
ony as the rest. Now, this may be a com- 
mon thingto some of the older bee-keepers, 
but I thought that a queen could not live 
alone. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—You have had a _ unique experi- 
ence. At poet I never heard of sucha case 
before. To be sure,it is the usual ee 
when acolony dies for the queen to be the 
last to succumb, but to have the queen live 
all alone as late as in April for 10 days is 
what you will probably never experience 
again. 


Keeping Bees from Objectionable Places 


Referring to the editorial on ‘Salt and 
Vinegar in Syrup,” in the January issue of 
the American Bee Journal, can you tell how 
salt should be used to keep the bees from 
such objectionable places as Editor Herrod 
mentions when nosyrup is fed? I have no- 
ticed bees at such places at different times 
during the summer months when the bees 
were gathering their own stores, but, of 
course, it would not be feasible to feed 
syrup the year around for the sole purpose 
of giving the bees salt. 

Perhaps you know of some other way of 
keeping the bees from these places. If so, 
any information you may give will be greatly 
appreciated. NEW YORK. 


ANSWER.—The first question to be an- 
sweredis; Whatis the attraction for the 
bees at these places which are objectionable 
to bee-keepers? If we know that, thereisa 
fair chance to offer a greater attraction 
elsewhere. Fora long time it was generally 
held that salt is what the bees were after. 
In that case the thing to do is to offer salty 
water inan unobjectionable place. Latterly, 
however, there is a growing belief that the 
salt has little or nothing to do inthe case, 
but that warmth is the attraction. The bee 
prefers warm water, and very likely prefers 
to be in a warm, sheltered place while it is 
loading up with water. That gives us our 
cue. Give the bees waterin a sheltered, 
sunny place, where the water will be com- 


paratively warm, and as David Harum says, 

‘Do it fust.”. For bees are great creatures 
of habit. and if you offer them water ina 
desirable spot before they getin the habit 
of going elsewhere it will be a great point 
gained. 

Having chosen a desirable watering-place, 
I know of no better way to give the water 
than to give it in a pail, tub, or other vessel, 
with a layer of cork-chips on the surface of 
the water. Any grocer who gets grapes in 
cold weather in kegs will have these cork- 
chips to throw away, for they come as pack- 
ing for the grapes. A layer something like 
an inch thick or less will answer. They will 
last for a whole season, but as the season 
advances they will become soaked so that it 
will be well to renew them, or at least to 
add some fresh chips. There must not be 
so few chips that the bees will drown, nor 
so many that the bees can not easily reach 
the water. Some keep the water warm by 
means of a lamp 

If, however, the bees have already madea 
start atsome objectionable place, and that 
place is known, it may be possible to drive 
them from it by a sprinkling of a solution of 
carbolic acid. 

If youthink the bees want salt,then add 
salt to the water you offer. 


Caucasians and Carniolans 


Is the Causcasian bee a bad one to swarm ? 
Is the Adel bee a sort of Carniolan bee. and 


can it be kept in an 8-frame hive? What 
kind of across would it be? Isit true that 
Carniolans are bad swarmers? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—The Caucasians have not the 
reputation of being great swarmers, but the 
Carniolans have. ‘There is no such race as 
Adels. The word “ Adel” is a German word 
which Germans spell “ Edel,’’ and the word 
means noble or excellent. So any one may 
call his bees Adels, whether they are black 
or yellow; only, of course, it will be a mis- 
nomer if applied to poor bees. 


Fastening Foundation in Brood-Frames 


In using full sheets of foundation, even 
“medium brood”’ happened to warp, and 
after the combs were finished they showed 
an uneven surface, although they were put 
in true and straight and fastened on all 
sides, except below, with melted wax. To 
avoid this in the future my plan is to fasten 
a -inch strip in the middle of a Langstroth 
frame, running from top to bottom of the 
frame, The foundation comb then is cut 
crosswise intwo, and fastened the same way 
as full sheets are. The combs being thus 
supported in the middle would likely re- 
main more even and would not sagas they 
do when fastened in the usual way. 

My way of fastening foundation in brood- 
frames is simple. I take a board larger than 
the frame, and on this board I fasten an- 
other board which goes inside the frame, 

nd thick enough to occupy half the space 
ofthe frame. Anempty frame is put on this 
board and thus the foundation sheet will 
comeright in the middle of the frame. I 
use a spoon to pour on the melted wax. 

Would you advise me to put a strip in 
each frame as described above? INDIANA. 


ANSWER.—Your scheme will work all right 
if you do not object to the wooden stripin 
the center of your frame. Some would pre- 
fer to use splints or wires. Another planis 
to paint the upper part of the foundation 
with melted wax. 


Management of Increase, Etc. 


1. want toincrease my colonies without 
natural swarming, when they are strong in 
bees, andI want to have 7 or 9 frames of 
brood next May. I will try to build up with 
my first colony, set the hive off the stand, 
replacing a hive filled with frames having 
full sheets of foundation. Then I want to 
find the queen of the colony just taken from 
the stand, and take the frame of brood she 
is on with all adhering bees, and put it in 
the center of the new hive. having first 
taken one or two frames of foundation to 
make room for the easy introduction of the 
frame of brood, bees and queen. I placea 
queen-excluder over a new hive, and set the 
old colony ontop. I want to get queen-cells 
reared in the top. Five days later I intend 
toset the old (or top) hive on a new stand. 
Will queen-cells be reared in the top? I 
will feed them properly, when they will be 
ready in countless numbers to enter the 
field of sweets. 
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2. lwant to make a few nuclei next May 
or June. I want to take one frame of 
brood containing worker-eggs, some queen- 
cells, and bees just crawling out of their 
cells, without a queen, and put it into an 
empty hive, and put a board in the middle 
to make the smallest room for the baby 
colony. Isita good plan? [intend to take 
some frames of brood from other colonies 
and shake or brush down young bees to give 
more bees to the nuclei, at noon. Can 
queen-cells be reared safely ? 


3. Can I put fresh snow over the entrances 
of the bee-hives when the coldest, windy 
days come? 

4. If queen-cells appear in any bee-hive, 
can Icut them off at all,as Ido not want 
swarms ? 

5. Will the colony be strong in numbers if 
queen-cells are cut off ? Should I give more 
room? Will they build up combs quickly 
and gather honey fast? INDIANA. 


ANSWERS.—I. They may. start cells and 
they may not. You will be more sure of 
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cells, and will have more cells if you take 
away the queen for a week. 

2. If l understand you rightly you will have 
only one frame for the nucleus. At least 
you should put a frame of honey, or partly 
filled with honey, on each side of your frame 
of brood. Then if you add enough young 
bees, as you suggest, you can rear good 
queens provided the queen-cells are ad- 
vanced enough so the young queens are 
about ready to emerge. If the cells have 
not been sealed very long when given to the 
nuclei, you can not count on good queens. 

3. It will be all right if the snowisdry. If 
the snow is wet and packs together it may 
smother the bees. 

4. If you cut out all queen-cells it will de- 
lay swarming. Generally, however, the 
bees will start cells again, and if you keep 
cutting them out the bees will sometimes 
swarm without a queen-cell in the hive. 
Sometimes, however, cutting out the cells 
will prevent swarming entirely. 

5. Cutting out cells will not interfere with 
the strength of the colony, nor with build- 


ing nor storing. 

















Last Season Good for Bees 


Last season was a good one for bees. I 
sold $14 worth of honey from 2 colonies, be- 
sides what we used ourselves, and also in- 
creased to3colonies. So far this winter I 
have lost but one colony out of 5. Last win- 
ter Llost 3 out of 5. Bees were flying for the 
first time today since December, torr. 

Riverside, lowa, Feb. 19. W™M.,. ZAHS, JR. 





Heavy Loss of Bees in Wintering 


I don’t want to be pessimistic, but, in my 
opinion, we will have at leastasopercent loss 
in bees in this locality this winter. | lost one 
colony, but I got to the others in time to 
save them. Farmer bee-keepers with 5o0r 
10 colonies each have lost practically all; 
some had plenty of honey, but arranged so 
that the bees could not get over the top of 
the frames. J. W. SwWAILs. 

Lebanon, Ind,, Feb. 26. 





No Snow—Short of Stores 


Bees are doing fine, having cleaned out 
their hives in good style. We have not had 
any snow this winter. Bees have been out 
every day the last 4 weeks. Last season the 
honey-flow stopped Aug. 18th—no more 
honey after that, so the bees filled up their 
brood-nests with bee-bread, and some colo- 
nies are losing quite a lot of their bees. I 
am feeding those of mine that need it. 

Jensen, Utah. G. W. VANGUNDY. 





A Terrible Winter in Minnesota 


This has been a terrible winter thus far, 
andthe lowest known thermometer inthe 
41 years that I have been in Grand Meadow. 
For13 days the mercury did not get upto 
zero, and for 54 days it did not get up to the 
freezing point. 

I think that 4% of all the bees have died 
out here during the last 2 years. There has 
been no white clover honey for 2 years, and 
I have not taken to pounds of surplus honey 
during the last 2seasons. It is very discour- 
aging; but ‘“‘ never say die.”’ 

. F. GREENING. 

Grand Meadow, Minn., Feb. 20. 





Improving the Honey-Bee 


Among the many articles which I read on 
this subject, that of Arthur C. Miller, on 
page 50, seems the best for me. For some 
years I practised on a small scale the plan 
which he describes, and I have found that it 
works fine. My experience is, that by breed- 
ing from the best will soon improve an api- 
ary at least so percent. For example, one 
colony stored 75 pounds of surplus honey in 
Ivtt, and went into winter quarters with an 
abundance of stores, and several others 
were of the same quality in storing honey, 


all bred from my best queen. Some other 
colonies which were just as strong were far 
behind in storing honey. I don’t know why 
this is, but | think it pays well for every bee- 
keeper to work a little in this direction. A 
prolific queen in a strong colony duringa 
honey-flow will produce eggs for good queens 
if such acolony is made queenless. I have 
tried this with good results, but will not 
work well during a honey-dearth. 
Bro. ALPHONSE VEITH. 





Valued at Twice Its Cost 


I would not discontinue the American Bee 
Journal for twice its cost. If at any time 
you do not rective remittance in good time 
notify me; but continue the Journal until 
notified to discontinue. R. H. LINDSAY. 

Aylmer, Ont., Feb. 18. 





Rather Severe Winter on Bees 


It has been a rather severe winter on bees 
here. There will undoubtedly be heavy 
losses among those wintered outdoors. So 
far I have lost none, but some of thenuclei 
will hardly stand it till the blossoms open. 

Bellevue, Ohio. H. G. QUIRIN. 





Prospects Better for 1912 


We have had bad bee-keeping here for 3 
years on account of drouth. There was but 
very little surplus honey last year, as most 
of our bees died. I think the prospects are 
better for this year. Honey is 25 cents per 
pound here. CATHARINE WAINWRIGHT. 

Tilton, Iowa, Feb. 22. 





Grafting Wax 


Take 4 pounds of rosin, one pound of bees- 
wax, one pint of. linseed oil. Put inan iron 
pot and heat slowly. When all is mixed 
pour in cold water and then work it by pour- 
ing in untilit is light color, but put oil on 
the hands before working it. Lay it away in 
a cool place until you need it. It will never 
run. Ifthe day is warm when you are graft- 
Ing, better moisten your hands with water 
occasionaliy, and work the wax around the 
graft. LOUIS WERNER. 

Edwardsville, Ill. 





Rearing Brood—Sawdust for Pollen 


We had an average flow of honey in the 
late summer and fall of 1011, and our bees 
had abundant stores when they went into 
winter quarters. We have had avery cold 
and disagreeable winter, butin spite of all 
the snow and bad weather my bees have 
already commenced rearing young bees. 
The weather has been pretty warm for the 
last few weeks, during the day, but snow 
still shows up at present. Yesterday I 
opened one of my hives tosee if the bees 





were short of stores, and found young brood 
already sealed. 

Say, did any one ever see bees use saw- 
dust for pollen? Last spring I saw them 
flying around the sawdust pile at a sawmill 
near by. I began to watch, and found they 
were working the finest part of the dust on 
their legs just as though it were pollen. 
This spring I have seen them do thesame 
thing. It was oak sawdust, so they must 
have wanted it for a substitute for pollen. 

: GEORGE GUNTHER. 

Cushman, Ark., Feb. 24. 





Coldest Weather in Years 


My bees did very well last year, but the 
most they gathered was fall honey and yel- 
low in appearance. I am wintering my bees 
on the summer stands—the first time in 20 
years—and it has been the coldest winter 
since Jan. 1st for I don’t know how many 


years. s Jos. HENTRICH. 
Granton, Wis. 





Good Results in 1911 


I have only 2 colonies of bees I bought in 
the spring of 1910. I had not a single swarm, 
but more honey from a single colony than 
any other man around here. Last year was 
considered a poor one, but I got over 200 
pounds of comb honey from 2 colonies. I 
commenced feeding as soon as the bees 
came out of the cellar, and when the blos- 
soms came I had a good, strong colony of 
bees. I put on the first super when the 
trees were in bloom,and kept putting on 
supers when they were about half full so 
the bees had always plenty of room. For 
feeding I give one-half sugar and one-half 
water, and then had a box with ground corn 
standing in the garden. I used flour, too, 
but the bees would not take the flour, but 
were working in the ground corn—more 
bees there than at the hive on a warm day. 

Ogden, Iowa. M. H. ROSACKER. 





The King Bee-Keeper—Dry Spell 


Mr. S. M. W. Easley, of this (Ventura) 
county, is 79 years old, and one of the pio- 
neer bee-keepers of this State. He has kept 
bees for 53 years.and has harvested many 
carloads of honey in his time. In 1883 he 
had the largest crop of honey that ever had 
been taken up to that time. He started 
that season with 560 colonies of bees, in- 
creased them to 1250 colonies, and extracted 
86 tons of honey; and had it not been for the 
death of a son during the honey-flow he 
would have added many more tons to this 
amount. The location he had at that time 
has but a small amount of the sages growing 
now, as the plow, fire, and cultivation have 
wiped out the ggeater part of the forage. 

We are having the worst spell of dry 
weather we have had for many years, and 
unless we have rain soon many apuiaries will 
starve out. The loss of bees will be great. 

M. H. MENDLESON. 

Ventura, Calif., Feb. 12. 





Connecticut Convention.—The annual 
meeting of the Connecticut Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association for the election of 
officers, etc., will be held Saturday, 
April 13, 1912, at the Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing, Hartford, beginning at 10:30 a.m. 
The matter of forming a branch of the 
National Association will be discussed. 
Good speaking assured. 

James A. SMITH, Sec. 

Hartford, Conn. 





Scientific Queen-Rearving ”’ 

No other book compares with this 
one written by Mr. G. M. Doolittle. He 
is an expert in the business. It tells 
just how the very best queens can be 
reared. Boundincloth. By mail, $1.00; 
or with the American Bee Journal, one 
year—both for $1.60. In leatherette 
binding, 75 cents, postpaid; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both 
for $1.25. Send .to_the American Bee 
Journal. 





March, 1912. 














Plants True to Name.—Buyers of nursery 
plants are confronted with the problem of 
securing the varieties of fruits and shrubs 
they want. True, it is not difficult to find 
the names of the varieties desired in the 
catalogs. But after carefully unpacking, 
planting and cultivating, too often only dis- 
appointment awaits us at fruiting time. Be- 
cause of these experiences with unscrupu- 
lous growers of nursery plants, the purchas- 
ing public has rightfully grown suspicious. 
The result is that yA have placed a pre- 
mium on the man and his stock whom they 
can trust implicitly. W.F. Allen, of Salis- 
bury, Md., has 120 acres planted to straw- 
berries alone, in which there are over 100 
varieties. Besides strawberries, Mr. Allen 
grows raspberries, blackberries, gooseber- 
ries, currants, grape-vines, California privet, 
and other small shrubbery on a large scale. 
His advertisement appears in our columns, 
and we suggest any one wishing to buy any 
nursery plants will do well to write for his 
catalog. He guarantees every plant to be 
true to name, and sendsa booklet on cul- 
tural directions free with each order. Please 
mention the American Bee Journal when 


writing. 
— oo 


Bee-Supply Catalogs received at this 
office are as follows: 


G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. 
Arnd Honey & Bee- -Supply Co., 148 W. 
Superior St., Chicago, III. 
I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 
F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Ill. 
H.S. Duby, St. Anne, III. 
A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Papite, Mich. 
August Lotz & Co., Boyd, 
Marshteld Mfg. Co., Marshield, Wis. 


—_— 
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The Opfer Hive-Entrance Bee-Feeder.— 
In the spring we must feed the bees to 


have them strong for clover-bloom. With. 


all the present feeders this is a troublesome 





job—either the hive-bottom gr covers have 
to be taken off every time We feed. With 
the Entrance Feeder shown herewith, all 
you have to dois to pushit in at the hive- 
entrance and leave it there until there is no 
more need of feeding. It contracts the en- 
trance, and thatis what you want in spring. 
The size of this feeder is 7x8 inches, and \% 
inch deep, and holds 5 ounces of feed. You 
can feed 100 colonies in about 25 minutes. 


In case of foul brood you can feed medi- 
cated syrup and your bees will build up 
strong and healthy, and be in good shape 
when clover starts, ready toshake on foun- 
dation. 

I have used 75 of these feeders about 8 
years, and today they areas good as ever. 
With proper care they will last a life-time. 

In spring or in fall most bee-keepers neg- 
lect to stimulate brood-rearing—one of the 
most important things in having strong colo- 
nies and good wintering. It does not de- 
pend so much upon the amount of feed as 
it does upon regularity every night (unless 
the weather is too cold), and you will won- 
der where your strong colonies come from. 

Some of the many good points of this En- 
trance Feeder are these: 


1. It is made of heavy galvanized iron and 
will last a life-time, 

2. It reduces the hive-entrance. 

3. It reaches where the bees can get at the 
feed even in cool weather. 

4. It feeds the right amount. 

s. It will not cause robbing. 
_ 6. It will not disturb the colony while feed- 
ing. 
7. It permits ouick work. 
8. The bees will not drown in it. 


Iam in position to furnish all demands for 
these feeders at the following prices, f. o. b. 
Chicago: One for 20c; 5 for 18c each; 10 for 
16c each; 25 for 15c each; soat 14c each; 75 at 











13c each, or roo for $12. If ordered by mail, 
add roc each for packing and postage. 

Address all orders to—A. H. OPFER, 117 N. 
Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 
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Easy to Use.—The Pilling Milk Fever Out- 
fit and the Pilling Garget Outfit should be on 
hand now as the time is at hand when those 
accidents of par- 
turition — milk- 
fever and _infla- 
mation of the ud- 
der (garget) — are 
apt to occur. 

If you save one 
cow by the use of 
the Pilling air- 
treatment for 
milk-fever, or re- 
store one udder 
to full secretion 
that otherwise 
would make good 
cow worthless, 
by the use of the 
Pilling Garget Remedy, you will have saved 
enough money to purchase the instruments 
and remedies needed on a dairy farm for the 
rest of your natural life. They are easy to 
use, easy to buy; they are not expensive—easy 
to preserve; they last for a good many panne. 
Altogether an easy way to make money—le 
the Pilling people help you to save it. 


The Pilling Cattle Case No. 3 contains not 
only the Milk Fever and Garget Outfits, but 
several other “easy to use’’ cattle instru- 
ments needed by every dairyman and 
breeder. y 

Write G. P. Pilling & Son Co., 23d and Arch 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., for their free books 
on “ Easy to Use” cattle instruments. Write 
now, as you may need some of these goods 
sooner than you expect. Please mention 
the American Bee Journal when writing. 
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Have You Recelved Your Copy of This 
Book ?— This book is being mailed free to all 
interested in poultry and egg-production for 
profit. We believe it is one of the best ever 
published on the subject. You should not 
fail to have a copy. It tellsall about Cyphers 
Incubators and Brooders—but it is so much 
more thana catalog that the Cyphers Com- 
pany calls it “Poultry Growers Guide for 
tor2."" And the name fits the book perfectly. 
In addition to complete description of all 
the Cyphers styles and sizes of incubators, 
brooders, as well as over a hundred stand- 
ard poultry supplies manufactured by the 
Cyphers Company—this great book contains 
eight chapters whichare almost priceless in 
their value to the beginner or old-time poul- 
try-raiser. Even those eight wonderful 
chapters are not all you will find in the 
book. Read the opinions of experts on in- 
cubators and brooders. Read about Cyphers 
Company Service—the greatest help to big- 
ger poultry profits since the incubator was 
first invented. Read about the $1000 Cash 








Prize offer. Read about—but get the book. 
It is bigger than any issue of the American 
Bee Journal. It weighs a pound. Yet itis 
gladly sent free to any of our readers who 
are interested. Simply write a postal card 
to the Cyphers Incubator Co., Dept. 83, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. The book will come at once. 





To The New Century 
Queen-Rearing Co. 
FOR 


Goldens, 
Caucasians, 
Carniolans, 


3-b’d Italians 


Untested, $1.00; Tested, $1.50. 


Write for prices in large quantities. 
“Right Treatment and Quick Service” 
is our motto. Address as above, or 


JOHN W. PHARR, Propr. 


BERCLAIR, TEXAS, 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Crown Bone Cutter 


Fre your hens cut green bone Best 
and get moreeggs. Witha 

Crown Bone Cutter you 
can cut up all scrap bones 
easily and quickly, and without 
any trouble, and have cut bone 
fresh every day for your poultry. 
Send at once for free catalogue. 


WILSON BROS., Box 814 , Easton, Pa. 
tease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 



























Italian Bees, Queens and Nuclei 


Choice Home-Bred and Imported Stock. All 
Queens reared in full coionies. 


Prices for April 


One Tested Queen.... $1.85 
Select Tested .... 2.40 
Breeding Queen.. 3.65 
Comb Nucleus(no 

PRR 1.50 
% Pound Bees.... .75 


Safe arrival guaranteed. 


For prices on larger quan- 
tities and description of 
each grade of Queens, send 
for Free Catalog. Send for 
sample Comb Foundation. 


J. L. STRONG, 
204 E. Logan St., Clarinda, lowa. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











This fine 90c Honey-Spoon and the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year—both for only 
$1.75. Send all orders to to George W. Yor 
& Co., 117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 





Souvenir Bee Postal Cards 


We have 4 Souvenir Postal Cards of 
interest to bee-keepers. No. 1 is a 
Teddy Bear card, with stanza of poetry, 
a straw bee-hive,a jarand section of 
honey, etc. It is quite sentimental. 
No. 2 has the words and music of the 
song, “The Bee-Keeper’s Lullaby ;” No. 
3, the words and music of “ Buckwheat 
Cakes and Honey;” and No. 4, the 
words and music of “The Humming 
of the Bees.” We send these cards, 
postpaid, as follows: 4 cards for 10 
cents, 10 cards for 20 cents; or 10 cards 
with the American Bee Journal one 


year for $1.10. Send all orders to the- 


office of the American Bee Journal. 
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Wants, Exchanges, Etc. 


{Advertisements in this department will 
be inserted at 15 cents per line, with no dis- 
counts of any kind Notices here cannot be 
less than two lines. If wanted in this de- 
partment, you must say so when ordering.) 


ie RRA ERA GRAF LAF TAA EASON INO INFRONT FESS 


“If goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.” 


Bee-Supplies 


Standard hives with latest improvements, Danzen- 
baker Hives, Sections, Foundation, Extractors, Smok- 
ers; in fact, everything used about the bees. My 
equipment, my stock of goods, the quality of my goods 
and my shipping facilities can not be excelled. 


PAPER HONEY-JARS 


For extracted honey. Made of heavy paper and paraf- 
fine coated, with tight seal. Every honey-producer 
will be interested. A descriptive circular free. Finest 
white clover honey on hand at alltimes. I buy bees- 
wax. Catalog of supplies free. 


WALTER S. POUDER, Indianapolis, Ind. 


85¢ Massachusetts Avenue. 





WANTED—House, some land, 50 or more 
colonies of bees. _ W.C. Davenport, 
2300 Lunt Ave., Chicago, III. 





SAMPLE OF HONEY Io years old, and Best 
Mailing Case—free. H 12Aly 
C. W. Dayton, Chatsworth, Cal. 






















For SALE.—Bees, honey, and bee-supplies. 
We arein the market for beeswax and honey. 
sAtf Ogden Bee & Honey Co., Ogden Utah. 








For SALE—Choice light-amber extracted 
honey—thick, well ripened, delicious flavor. 
Price 9 cents per pound in new 60-lb. cans. 

1Atf J. P, Moore, Morgan, Ky. 


Protection Hive Bingham Smokers 


The best and 





Insist on “Old 
lowest-priced | Reliable” BInc- SImanam 


ee - — —, S M Oo rs R . CLEAN 
nive on the/for sale ya 

market. This |dealers in Bee- BEE SMOKER 
hive has %-in. | keepers’supplies 
material in| For over 30 years 
the outer wall |the standard in 
and it is not | all countries.The 
cheaply made!smoker with a 
of 3 material | valve in the bel- 
as are some] lows, with direct 





BARRED RocK—bred to lay, and exhibit. 
Eggs, $2 per 15; $3 per 30. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Louis Van Butsele, 

2A2t Rt. 1, Collinsville, Ill. 





INDIAN RUNNER Duck Culture Book. In- 
formation that beginners are looking for, 
(Special price, 50 cents.) i 

George W. York & Co., 
117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, III. 















CooK’s BARRED RocKS—Eggs for hatch- 
ing. Two grand pens. Write for prices, 
and list of winnings. Fred M. Cook, 

3A2t Box 105, Mechanicsville, lowa. 





For SALE—Orange Grove, 300 bearing trees 
on high pine land near Sanford, Orange 
Co., Fla. Good condition, near R.R. Sta. Sac- 
rifice price. James Graves, New London, Ct, 





PENNA. BEE-KEEPERS—Having bought sup- 
ply business of Geo. H. Rea, I can furnish 
eomplete line of Root’s goods. Full car just 
in. Catalog free. Thos. H. Litz, 

Osceola Mills, Pa. 





QUEENS — Mott's Strain of Italians and 
Carniolans. Ten-page list free. Plans of 
Increase for 15 cts.; also, How to Introduce 
Queens, 15c; or copy of both for 25 cts. 

3A2t E. E. Mott, Glenwood, Mich. 





My SystTEM — Union bee-hive and Queen. 
Will increase both your colonies and honey 
crop, and improve your stock, making bee- 
keeping a real pleasure. Cash orders $10.00. 

3Atf Joe Egner, Box 552, Lavergne, Ill. 





QUEENS — Italians and Carniolans. Will 
exchange choice queens for bees by the 
pound, frame, or hive. Write, stating what 
you have, Frank M. Keith, 

tAtf 83% Florence St., Worcester, Mass. 





THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL for 15 cts. for the 
bee-journal that ‘“‘Grandpa’’ can read. Large 
type. New cover design. Eight extra pages. 
The Bee-Keepers’ Review, 230 Woodland 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





WANTED—AI|I Southern Idaho bee-keepers 
to know they can get all kinds of Bee-Keep- 
ers' Supplies at home. Write for catalog. I 
have my own factory. C. E. Shriver, 

2Aat 1623 Bannock St., Boise, Idaho. 





FoRSALE—California bee-ranch: first-class 
apiary; concrete buildings in excellent re- 
Pair; good spring water and healthful cli- 
mate; a comfortable home near the cleanest 
town in the United States at moderate 
price. H. E. Wilder, Riverside, Calif. 





WANTED — Apiarist who has had experi- 
ence, and knows how to rear geod queens 
cheaply; who can do any work with bees 
alone, yet follow instructions when given. 
Give reference; state wages wanted first 
letter. H. C. Ahlers, West Bend, Wis 





COMPLETE ComMB HONEY OvuTFIT for 1000 
colonies, consisting of 460 Colonies of Bees 
ingood condition. Hives with worker-combs, 
Supers filled with sections. etc. Corres- 
pondence solicited from. parties meaning 

usiness. Address, Frank Rauchfuss, 1440 
Market Street, Denver, Colo. 1A3t 





tions. 





tigate. 


Manufactured only by 


A. G. WOODMAN CoO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


other hives 
on the mark- 
et. Send for 
CIRCULAR 
showing 12 
large illustra- 
It will 
pay to inves- 


draft, bent cap, 
inverted bellows 
and soot-burning 
device. 
Smoke Engine, 
4-inch, each, $1.25; mail, $1.50. 
Doctor, 332-inch, each, 85c; mail, $1.10. 
Conqueror, 3-inch, each, 75c; mail. $1.00. 
Little Wonder, 2-in., ea., soc; mail, 65c 
Honey-Knife, 60 cents: mail, 80 cents. 


Pat’d 1878, 52, "92 & 1908 














WANTED — Choice extracted white and 
amber honey in barrels or cans. Send sam- 
ple, and price delivered f. o. b. Preston. 

mAtf M. V. Facey, Preston, Minn. 





QUIRIN’S famous improved Ita(ian queens, 
nuclei, colonies, and by the pound, ready in 
May. Ourstock is northern-bred and har- 
dy; five yards wintered on summer stands 
in 19008 and 1909 without a single loss. For 
prices, send for circular. 3Ast 

Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder, Bellevue, Ohio. 





GOLDEN and 3-band Italian Queens (strict- 
ly free from disease). Tested Queens, $1.00 
each; 3 for $2.75; 6 or more, 85 cts. each. Un- 
tested, 75c each; 3 Queens §2.00; from 6 to 50, 
65 cts.each. Bees by the pound, $1.00. Nu- 
clei, per frame, $1.25. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. C. B Bankston, 

2Atf Buffalo, Leon Co., Texas, 





For SALE—131 acres of extra-fine farming 
land in the famous San Saba Valley. All 
tillable. enclosd with 8 wire fence; good tank 
of water, 20 acres fenced off; 10 acres in cul- 
tivation. Plenty of oak and mesquite tim- 
ber; good bee-location, and will grow pecans 
—near largest pecan orchard in Tex. If sold 
at once, $35 an acre. L. B. Smith, Rescue, Tex. 





For SALE—An apiary of 240 colonies with 
all appliances for managing this number of 
bees in an up-to-date manner for extracted 
honey. In the far-famed Hudson River Val- 
ley, on a location which has not failed in 32 
years togivea paying cropof honey. The 
encroachment of the city, which necessi- 
tates the removal of the bees, the cause 
of selling. Correspondence solicited from 
those only who mean business. 

James McNeill, Hudson, N. Y. 


OO OO eee 


Dr. Peiro will continue to give the 
readers of the American Bee Journal 
free advice regarding the subject of 
SurRGicAL and MeEpical treatment. 
Many have availed themselves of this 
offer. Return postage is all you need 
to send. Address, Dr. Perro, 2148 Sun- 
nyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Famous Queens! 


From Improved Stock. 


The Best That Money Can Buy 


Not inclined to swarm,and as for Honey- 
Gathering they have few equals. 

Three- band, Golden, and Carniolans— 
bred in separate yards; ready March 2oth. 
Untested, $1.00; 6 for $5; 12 for $o. Tested, 
$1.50; 6 for $8; 12 for $15.00. Breeders of either 
Strain, $5.00. 

Nuclei, with Untested Queens — 1-frame, 
$2 50; six 1-frame, $15; 2-frame, $3.50; six 2-fr. 
20.40. 

Nuclei with Tested Queens—1-frame, $3.00; 
- 1-frame., $17.40; 2-frame, $4.00; six 2-frame, 
23.40. 

Our Queens and Drones are al! reared 
from the Best Select Queens, which should 
be so with the Drones as well as the Queens. 
on guarantee safe arrival and satisfac- 
ion. 


D. E. BROTHERS, 
2A9t Jacksonville, Ark. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





American Bee Journal for 1911.—We 
have a number of complete volumes of 
the American Bee Journal for 1911, 
which we offer for 60 cents for the 12 
numbers, as long as they last. Or, 
should there be among our subscribers 
those who would like to have any 
copies of the American Bee Journal for 
1911 to complete their volume or other- 
wise, we will fill such orders at 5 cents 
per copy. Address all orders to, Geo. 
W. York & Co., 117 N. Jefferson St. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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The Orange: Its Cultivation and Commercial Value 


The Washington Navel is easily a 
peerless prince among fruits. To plant 
and care for it is “a gentleman’s job,” 
and when in the hand of a skillful or- 
chardist, and planted “in the right 
place,” possible cash returns are in- 
credible. 

The following item that has been 
going the rounds of the press in this 
State has elicited many comments: 


“C. B. Pulver, of Santa Ana, reports cash 
returns of $1800 an acre for two acres of 
oranges just marketed; that is, $3600 for the 
two acres. He states that he made no ex- 
ceptional effort, and gave the trees only the 
usual allowance of enrichment.” 


This was published in the The Pacific 
Rural Press of Jan. 6, 1912. E. J. Wick- 
son, Dean of the State University at 
Berkeley, is editor. He is well known 
as an eminent authority on citrus fruit, 
and a most conservative and scrupu- 
lously careful man. No such item 
could reach his columns unless he 
were entirely satisfied as to its truth- 
fulness. 

Shall we brand this statement as 
“incredible,” or shall we accept it as 
probably true? 

Similar items have appeared in print 
frequently in the past 8 or 10 years, the 
returns given ranging from $500 to 
$1200 an acre. Many of these have 
been so carefully corroborated as to 
leave no tenable doubt of their truth- 
fulness. Occasionally it was 20 to 50 
acres instead of only two, giving the 
large returns. 

But the important point is not the 
credibility of a few isolated freaks, but 
rather what. may we state as a reason- 
able average for all the ground planted. 
One thing is certain, somebody is mak- 
ing a whole lot of money in California 
off of fruit in general, and oranges in 
particular. 

Official statistics show our people 
have the largest percapita wealth of 
any State in the Union, being $2235 for 
every man, woman and child in the 
State. New York comes next with a 
percapita wealth of $1868. But New 
York has a percapita State debt of 
$57.64, while California’s State debt is 
$9.71, giving us the largest percapita 
wealth, and at the same time the small- 
est percapita debt. Surely, our people 
are not making a financial failure in 
“the fruit-business.” 

Accepted statistics show we have 
10,000 orange-growers, with 70,000 acres 
in “ bearing orchards,” and that our 
people received approximately $34,000,- 
000 cash returns from oranges last 
year. Dividing the returns by the 70,- 
000 acres in bearing, gives a cash re- 
turn of $485 for every acre reported 
by our assessors. Again dividing the 
70,000 acres among the 10,000 growers, 
we have but 7 acres for each of them, 
with an average income of $3400. 

_ Haven’t we here reasonable justifica- 
tion-for encouragement given to the 
man who modestly ventures with “just 
a small orchard” of only 7 acres, ex- 
pecting to support a family ? 

But if such returns are actually re- 
ceived, then what kind of prices are 
being paid for orchards in full bearing ? 

In nearly all cases we find bearing 
orchards are bought by investors and 
for an income. The most nervously 





careful man you find using money is 
“the investor.” He not only counts 
the present returns, but he also care- 
fully calculates the future. When he 
buys bonds, he must be content with 
about 5 percent; but the statistics 
quoted show the gross returns from 
oranges gives an income of over 17 
percent on the accepted statement of 
$200,000,000 invested in the orange in- 
dustry. 

Groves began changing hands but a 
few years since, at about $500 an acre. 
The increase has been steady and 
strong, and what was once sold for 
$500 is now held at $1500,and “the 
rare cases” reach $3000 to $4000 an 
acre. The accepted average yield of 
$485 is 20 percent on a valuation of 
$2425 an acre. This, then, would be 


States. I 
Navel oranges can be grown in only 
one State—there is no other that is 


I answer that Washington 


“just as good.” Furthermore, we are 
considering “the best quality of the 
Navels.” Such fruit can not be grown 
“all over California,” as we so often 
hear flippantly stated. 

The orange is exceptionally arbitrary 
as to its location—and that is the kind 
we are talking about. 

To secure this you must plant where 
there is an abundance of water at small 
cost; where the climate will insure a 
perfectly ripe and exquisitely colored 
orange as early as the middle of No- 
vember. It prefers “red foot-hill soil” 
that is deep and rich, underlaid with 
gravel to insure perfect drainage; 
where it has “a summer of at least 90 
days, over which the temperature never 
falls below 90 degrees; where there is 














ORANGE-TREES OF THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY, BUTTE Co., CALIFORNIA. 


the market valuation of the whole 70,- 
000 acres. But sucha valuation would 
give us but $169,750,000, while assessors’ 
returns give us $200,000,000 as invested 
in this industry—this is $30,250,000 
short in amount, and means the actual 
value of a bearing orchard as $2425 is 
entirely too small, or less than the 
appraised value. 


Have we not here ample corrobora- 
tion of the probability of occasional 
returns up to $1800 an acre for a single 
harvest? $1800 an acre is 20 percent 
on a valuation of $9000 an acre. 


But 15 percent is regarded as “a very 
fair income” on cost of real estate. On 
such a basis an acre of ground that 
produces $1800 is worth $12,000. Re- 
membering that thus far our oldest 
orange-groves are still increasing in 
productiveness with age, what shall we 
say should be accepted as “a reason- 
able price” for orange-groves when in 
full bearing ? 

Oh, but you say such prices for or- 
chards are absurd, because there is 
such an enormous amount of unused 
land where oranges can be grown, and 
they are now produced in 7 of our 





no ocean breeze or fog. Nota drop 
of rain or dew, nor a bit of humidity 
or scarcely a cloud to obstruct the 
continuous flow of pure, unadulterated 
California sunshine.” If any of these 
are wanting, the sun will be in some 
measure robbed of its chemical powers 
to the detriment of its quality and loss 
to the fruit. 

There must be “no black scale,” no 
smut from scale or from fire-pots used 
ina desperate battle to “heat all out- 
doors” and prevent loss from frost. 


Besides, “for the best results,” you 
require a convenient transportation to 
save time and cost as well as damage 
to the fruit from hauling it long dis- 
tances over rough roads. Only “the 
perfect fruit” can win the prize. 


The cheapest fruit in the market is 
“a defective orange”—it won’t pay 
freight. It is a mistake to plant any 
fruit where it will not be at its best, 
and this especially applies to the orange. 


I repeat, the land is “ strictly limited” 
where the largest number of oranges 
per acre of the finest quality, ripe 
promptly “at the best time,” can be 
grown, and in consequence such 
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ground has a real value away beyond 
that yet ascertained or considered. 

I do not say the time is near when 
all groves will givea return of $1800 an 
acre, or $800 an acre, or even far less. 
I freely grant it is possible even under 
the most favorable condition to so 
treat a grove of oranges so that you 
won’t get over $100 an acre, and, in 
fact, so you ought not to get anything; 
but all such possibilities prove nothing 
so long as it remains a fact that one 
might secure a return of $1800 or $800, 
or even $400 an acre. Conceding all 
this, and it still remains true that an 
acre of ground on which can be grown 
the finest quality of the Early Washing- 
ton Navel orange in perfection, is 
cheap property (if it has convenient 
market and plenty of water at small 
cost) at even $1000 an acre for “ bare 
ground,” and there is plenty of money 
in doing so, if you sell the bearing or- 
chard for $1500. 

Whether land is cheap or not de- 
pends upon what revenue it may be 
compelled to yield—zot first cost. 

Glad to have you, reader, write me 
for such further information as you 
may desire, always mentioning having 
seen this in the American Bee Journal. 

E. S. WEEDEN, 

Pres. Calif. Land & Development Co. 

Oroville, Butte Co., Calif. 


— 
-_><- 


“ The Great Destroyer” is the subject 
of a great speech by the Hon. Rich- 
mond P. Hobson, Congressman from 
Alabama, on the livest topic of the 
day—the temperance question. We 
wish that every reader of the American 
Bee Journal would send for a free 
copy. Itcontains the most and best 
ammunition on the subject we have 
ever seen in print. While we do not 





fully agree with Mr. Hobson’s final 
method of destroying the Great De- 
stroyer, we do agree with his attitude 
toward it, and are satisfied he is right 
in his comprehensive investigations of 
the subject. Ask fora copy of it. Ad- 
dress, Hon. Richmond P. Hobson, care 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
a 


“A Year’s Work in an Out- 
Apiary” is the name of a booklet by 
G. M. Doolittle, the well-known honey- 
producer of New York State. He tells 
how he secured an average of 114% 
pounds of honey per colony ina poor 
season. It is fully illustrated, and tells 
in detail just how Mr. Doolittle has 
won his great success as a honey-pro- 
ducer. The price of the booklet is 50 
cents, postpaid, but we club it with the 
American Bee Journal for a year—both 
for $1.30. Every bee-keeper should 
fiave a copy of this booklet, and study 
it thoroughly. Address all orders to 
the American Bee Journal, 117 North 
Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


«<>. 
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**Bee-Keepers’ Guide” 

This book on bees is also known as 
the “Manual of the Apiary.” It is in- 
structive, interesting, and both practi- 
cal and scientific. On the anatomy and 
physiology of the bee it is more com- 
plete than any other standard Ameri- 
can bee-book. Also the part on honey- 
producing plants is exceptionally fine. 
Every bee-keeper should have it in his 
library. It has 544 pages, and 295 illus- 
trations. Boundin cloth. Price, post- 
paid, $1.20; or with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the American Bee Journal—both 
for $1.90. Send all orders to ++ office 
of the American Bee Journal, 








BEESWAX WANTED.—We are paying 28 
cents, cash, per pound for good, pure yellow 
beeswax delivered at our office. If you 
want the money promptly for your beeswax, 
ship it to us, either by express or freight. A 
strong bag is the best in which to ship bees- 
wax. Quantity and distance from Chicago 
should decide as to freight or express. Per- 
haps under 25 pounds would better be sent 
by express. if distance is not too great. Ad- 
dress, GEORGE W. YorK & Co., 

117 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 





SUPERIOR 
CARNIOLAN QUEENS 


Write for our paper, “ Superiority of Carni 
olan Bees,” giving our ten years’ experience 
with this race, general description, points 
of superiority, best system of management 
of these Bees. prices of our Queens, etc. It's 
FREE. ALBERT G. HANN, 
Scientific Queen-Breeder, Pittstown, N. J. 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





White Sweet Clover Seed 


Sweet Clover is rapidly becoming one of the most useful things that can be 
grown on the farm. Its value as a honey-plant is well known to bee-keepers, but 
its worth as a forage-plant and also as an enricher of the soil are not so widely 


known. However, Sweet C 


Some years ago it was considered as a weed by those who knew no better. 


ver is coming to the front very fast these days. 


The 


former attitude of the enlightened farmer today is changing to a great respect 
for and appreciation of Sweet Clover, both as a food for stock and as a valuable 


fertilizer for poor and worn-out soils. 
The seed can be sown any time. 


From 18 to 20 pounds per acre of the un- 


hulled seed is about the right quantity to sow. 
We can ship promptly at the following prices for the white variety: 


Postpaid, one pound for 30 cents, or 2 pounds for 50 cents. 


By express 


f. o. b. Chicago—5 pounds for 80c; 10 pounds for $1.50; 25 pounds for $3.50; 50 
pounds for $6.50; or 100 pounds for $12.00. 


If wanted by freight, it will be necessary to add 25 cents more for cartage 


to the above prices on each order. 


George W. York & Co., 117 N. Jeff. st., Chicago, Ill. 








9 Foot-Power 


BARNE Machinery 


Read what J. L Parent, of Charl- 
us, N. Ye says: “We cut with one 








to make, we gngenss 
this Saw. It will do all you it 
will” Catalog and pri list free. 





Address, W. ¥.& JOHN BARNES, 
°- 905 Ruby 8t., Reekford, Ill. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Danzenbaker Victor Bee-Smoker 








344X6 INCHES. 
Shown above in a standing and reclining 


posétion. Inthe latter the grate is under, 
that it may havea full head of smoke ready 
on the job at a touch of bellows. 


_ The perpendicular Fire-Draft Grate, forc- 
ing air both ways, makes and cools the 
smoke, forming a Double Fire-Wall for se- 
curely riveting the double-braced brackets 
to the cup, that is firmly bolted to the valve- 
less bellows by Locked Nuts. 


The One-Piece cap can not clog. 
lest, cl est, strongest, best, and larg- 
est net capacity of all smokers, selling at 
one dollar ($1.00). We guarantee satisfaction. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal one year—both for $1.70. 
Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


117 N. Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Am. Ree Journal when writing. 


WANTED 


white 
HONEY 


Both COMB and EXTRACTED 


Write us before dispos- 
ing of your Honey Crop. 


Beeswax o 


—WANTED— 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


265-267 Greenwich St, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


It isthe 
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LEWIS BEEWARE--Shipped Promptly 


ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO. "2" 


Inc. 
Successors to the York Honey & Bee-Supply Co.) Send for Catalog. 
148 West Superior St., CHICAGO, ILL. Enough said! 


— —_e OF 
Success in Bee- Keeping 


Is to Keep Your Colonies Strong; to do This You Must Have 


GOOD LAYING QUEENS 


Which We Guarantee at the Following Prices: 
Golden 3-Band Italian Carniolan’ 


Untested—1 for $1.00: 6 for $5.40; 12 for $0 60; 25 for $17.50 

Tested—1 for $1.50; 6 for $8.40; 12 for $15.60; 25 for $30.00 

Nuclei with Untested Queen—1-frame, $2.50; six 1-frame, $15.00 
a ~ ” s¢ —2 frame, $3.50; six 2-frame, $20.40 
= ‘* Tested ** _1 frame, $3.00; six 1-frame, $17.40 
” ™ ‘¢ _2-frame, $4.00; six 2-frame, $23.40 





The Drones used in our Apiary fgr Mating purpose are reared from the very best 
selected Queens, which is as necessary as the selecting of a good Queen for Queen-Rearing. 
For good Queens and quick service you can not do better than place your order with 
us. We guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction. Directions for building up weak Colonies 
will be mailed to you for 10 cents. Ast 
2At 


The above Queens are all reared in Separate Yards. 
W. J. LITTLEFIELD, R. F. D. No. 3, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





I bring 


only lee 


CAPONS 
bring the largest 
profits — 100% more 

than other poultry. Ca- 

as is easy and soon 
learned. Capons sell for 
30c. a pound, while ordinary poul- 
try brings only l5c. a pound. 
Progressive poultrymen know 

these things and use 


7 \ PILLING SAPoNn: 













ING SETS 
Sent postpaid, $2.50 perset with 
“Easy-to-use”? instructions. 
Se - . » Wealsomake Peult 
Marker,25c. Gape worm Extractor, 25c. Frene 
Killing Knife, 500, Booklet, “Guide for Caponizing,” FREE. 


G.P. PILLING & SON CO., 23d & Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 














1 grow Strawberr 


STRAWBERRIES 
t Raspberry, 


y; 
Blackberry 
\@ and other small fruit 
“1 Plants, Gees Vines, 
‘Gi Shrubbery,etc. My FREE 

catalog tells the truth and 
yw and quotes fair prices for 
good stock trueto name. If 
interested, write today. 

. F. ALLEN, 
17 Market Street, Salisbury. Md. 











Bee-Supplies 


We are Western Agents for 


‘““FALCONER”’ 


Write for Fall Discounts—we can save you 
money. 


C. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 
128 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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January to April is just three months—¥ of a year. 


rush orders. 
same attention—no matter what the amount of your order may be, but 


and we want to make it worth your while to place an early order. 
Saving at the rate of 12 percent per year ought to interest everybody. 


books, from frames to comb foundation. 


Get this Catalog NOW. 


213 Institute Place, 


R. W. BOYDEN, Mer. 


SOCESE GUESSES SHSHSSHSSOCE CHOSE 


(Jeffrey Building) 


FIGURE THIS OUT FOR YOURSELF 


If you buy Bee-Supplies NOW that you will need in April, 
you save money at the rate of 12 percent on the $. 


THREE PERCENT is the amount of our early order discount on cash purchases 
Now 38 percent for 3 months is interest at the rate of 12 
percent per year—so you see why we urge early orders accompanied by cash this month. 

ANOTHER reason is that we can serve you better now than three months hence. 
will be putting up carload shipments for our dealers and distributing centers, and every effort in our big plant 


—the largest establishment in the world devoted to the manufacture of bee-supplies—will be directed to filling 
You will be just as anxious for your goods as our other patrons, and will deserve and receive the 


We can Serve you Better Now 


Try this on a parhof your list anyway. 


We Manufacture Everything in Bee-Supplies 


Get our 1912 catalog which gives descriptions, illustrations and prices on everything from bee-hives to bee- 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 


in January. 


In a few weeks we 


Chicago, Illinois 
Tel. 1484 North. 
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L. J. BRICKER, 


123 Northern Pacific Bidg., 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


We Make a Specialty o 
Manufacturing 


SECTIONS 


They are the Finest tn the Land— 
None Better. 


Our Prices will make you smile. W 
to mail OUR BEE-SUPPLY CATA 
every bee-keeper in the land. It is 
Ask for it. z 

H. S. Duby. St. Anne, Ill., carries a full 
line of Our Goods, ond sells them at our 
regular catalog prices. 


AUG. LOTZ & CO. 
Boyd, Wis. 


MAKE YOUR HENS PAV 


Our two BIG FREE BOOKS tell YOU how. OUR New 
1912 Hatcher and Brooders will give you stronger chickens 
and will save half the cost. Write for FREE BOOKS today 
and we will tell you 
how to MAKE g 
your poultry pay jj 
betters than the rest fh 
of the farm. _ 





e want 
OG to 
FREE. 















Cycle Hateher 
Company, 

101 Lehigh Ave., 

Elmira, N. Y¥. 
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You will be a busy 
bee if you locate 
in the Fertile 
Northwest 


Bee-Culture in the Northwest should prove sur- 
prisingly attractive to the workers with Bees in 
other parts of the country. 


Cli t —The great diversity of climate due to the varied 
ima e altitudes and topographic features, affords a wide 


range of selection in locations, in this dry, mild, 
and equable region. 


B F d -_The wonderfully fertile soil produces the finest 
ee- 00 of clovers, alfalfa, peas, etc.,so important in the 
production of a good and pure article of honey. 
Even the common sage-brush is noted for its value 
in honey-production. 


Orchards —The vast acreage.in orchards in the Northwest 

should prove a strong argument to an experienced 
bee-worker to move to this very fertile country. 
Orchards and hives have been most profitably com- 
bined already, in many instances. The superiority 
of Northwestern fruit-blooms aids to produce a 
superior quality of honey, and the bees perform a 
reciprocal service in fruit-pollenization. 


i k —Nowhere are there more stable and remunerative 
ar ets markets for good honey. The many large cities, 


the rich mining camps, and Alaska, provide the 
best of markets right at home, at top prices. 


Li —For free literature relating to the Northwest, and 
iterature particulars of Low Colonist, Homeseeker, and 


Summer Excursion Fares, write to 


General Immigration Agent, OR General Passenger Agent, 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 





A. M. CLELAND, 


123 Northern Pacific Bidg., 
SAINT PAUL, MINN. 


P-O-R-T-E-R 





BEE-ESCAPE 
( TIME At All 


SAVES ) MONEY Dealers 


Each, 15c.; Dozen, $1.65, postpaid. 


If your Dealer does not keep them, 
order from Factory, with Complete In- 
structions. 


R. & E. C. Porter, Mfrs. 


Lewistown, Ill. 








Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Anderson’s Famous 


TexasQuesns 





The best to be found of each. Will be 
ready as soon as you can use them. Let, 
me book your orders now. 


My Queens are 
Guaranteed Pure, Vigorous & Healthy 
PRICES : 


Untested, each, 75 cents; per dozen, $8.00. 
Tested, each, $1.25; per dozen, $12.00. 


Circular Free. 


GRANT ANDERSON, 


San Benito, - Texas 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





QUEENS! QUEENS! 





Italians AND 
Carniolans 
The Keith System of Breeding insures 


the best Queens that 
can be produced. My Strain is the result of 
20 years of careful breeding and selection. I 
om confident that few, if any, can surpass 
them. 

Color has not been my special object; but 
to produce bees that will bring in honey. 
and store it in supers where it is wanted. I 
am also paying a great deal of attention to 
Gentleness among my bees, so that almost 
any one can handle them. 

Annual importations of Queens has kept 
my stock absolutely pure. 


Prices as follows; 


I 6 12 

VirginS assesses Re i casie a $ 6.00 
Untested...... 7 ae ry eee 7,00 
Warranted ... 1.25........ Se 11.00 
TOROS une 22005 ee ics ha wil 13.00 


.50 
Select Tested, $2.00 each. 
Breeder, $3.00 and up. 


Nuclei and Full Colonies. 


Bees dy the Pound. Write for Circular. 
Apiaries inspected for brood-diseases. 


FRANK M. KEITH, 


83% Florence St. Worcester, Mass. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Special Prices on Bee-Goods 
For 60 Days. Dovetailed Hives 


1%-story, $1.35 each. Hoffman 
Frames, $2.25 per 100. Just 
make usa Bill of the Goods 
you might need for 1912, and 
we will quote Lowest Prices. 
We make all kinds of Bee 
~~ / Goods. FINE QUEENS at all 

“==. times to be had. Untested, 
75 cts.; Tested, $1.00. 

CHESTNUT HILL MFG. CO. 
1Atf Biglerville, Pa. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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Results Count 


When you buy Comb Foundation you look for 
RESULTS. 


- The Dittmer Process Comb Foundation is the right SMELL, the 
right TASTE, and the right FIRMNESS to give Best Results. 


The Dittmer Process Comb Foundation is so like Beeswax the 
Honey-Bees would SHAPE and MOULD for themselves, 
it makes it very acceptable tothem. ‘This assures 
a Full Capacity Honey Crop, and remember, to you, Mr. 
Bee-Keeper, Honey is Money. 





A Liberal Discount Offered on all Supplies. 
Write for Prices. 


Gus Dittmer Company, - Augusta, Wisconsin. 


50,000 Copies “Honey as a Health-Food” 
To Help Increase the Demand for Honey 


We have had printed an edition of over 50,000 copies of the 16-rage pamphlet on 
Honey as a Health-Food.” It is envelope size, and just the thing to create a local demand 
for honey. 

The first part of it contains a short article on“ Honey as Food,” written by Dr. C. C. 
Miller. It tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it,etc. The last is devoted to “Honey 
Cooking Recipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” It should be widely circulated by those 
selling honey. The more the people are educated on the value and uses of honey as a food, 
the more honey they will buy. 

Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a2-cent stamp: 50 copies for 90 cents; 100 copies for 
$1.50; 250 copies for $3.00; 500 for $5.00; or 1000 for $9.00. Your business card printed free at the 
bottom of front page on all orders for 100 or more copies. 

Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK ‘2 CO., Chicago, Il. 
**Griggs Saves You Freight.’’ 


TOLEDO 


Is the only city located on both Water and Rail. 
Shipping can be done to all North Shores by 
either, but all those on boat lines can save freight 
by boat, especially those in North Michigan. 

Send us list of Goods needed, and let us quote 
you our Special Prices on quantity orders. 


Special Club Bargain 


On Bee, Fruit, Poultry, and Farm Papers. Ask for it. 


Our Stock of Root’s Bee-Supplies 


is the most Complete of any. 


SPECIAL PRICES on Poultry, Feeds, Shells, Grit, Charcoal, etc. 
Beeswax Wanted. Send for Our 1912 Catalog. 


S. J. GRIGGS & CO. 
Erie St., near Monroe, TOLEDO, OHIO 




















the Campbell System 


INSURES your cropagainst DROUTH 
Our experience in 1910 and 1911 has 
proved that good crops can be grown 
with less than eighteen inches of rain- 
fall. Those who followed the Camp- 
bell System in 1910 had acrop in 1911. 


Don’t Take Any Risks for 1912 


Campbell's publications explain the system. 
Camphell’s Scientfic Farmer - $1.00 
Campbell’s Soil Culture Manual - $2.50 
Combination Price - - - $3.00 

., Address, r 

Campbell’s Soil Culture Co., Lincoln, Neb. 


When you write ask about the Campbell 
Correspondence School. 8Atf 


TEXAS HEADQUARTERS 


Root’s Supplies for Bee-Keepers. 
Makers of Weed New Process Comb 
Foundation. 

Buy Honey and Beeswax. 





Catalogs Free. 


Toepperwein & Mayfield Co. 
Cor. Nolan & Cherry Sts., 


4Atf San Antonio, Texas. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Mexico as a Bee-Country 


B. A. Hadsell, one of the most experienced 
and largest bee- keepers in the world—has. 
made six trips to Mexico, investigating that 
place as a bee-country, and is so _infat- 
uated with it spat he is closing out his bees 
in Arizona. He has been to great expense 
in getting upa finely illustrated 32-page book- 
let, describing the tropics of Mexico as @. 
Bee-Man’s Paradise, which is also superior 
as a farming, stock- raisingand fruit country. 
Where mercury ranges between 55 and 98 
Frost and sun-stroke is unknown. Aiso a 
great health resort. He will mail this book 
FREE by addressing, 7Ar2t 


B. A. Hadsell, Lititz, Pa. 


Phase mention Am. Bee journal when writing. 








Early (FROFALCON) Queens: 


“ITALIANS ” 


February and March deliveries—for Untes- 
ted, $1.50 each; April, $1.25. Tested Queens, 
50 cts. additional; Select Tested, $1.00 extra. 
Breeders, prices on application. 


JOHN C. FROHLIGER, 


257-9 Market St., San Francisco, Cal.. 


Or Berkeley, Cal. 
Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


COST SALE 





Of BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES for the 


next 4 months. Too big Stock to carry 
over. Write your wants; I will make price 
to suit. Sept. 26, rorr. 


W.D. Soper, #22,3°4225 Jackson, Mich. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





SUPERIOR BEE-SUPPLIES 


Specially made for Western bee-keepers by’ 


. B. Lewis Co. Sold by 


Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association, 
DENVER, COLO. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





For Sale—15 Eggs $1.00 


Indian Runner Ducks — 
2-3 J. F. Michaal, Rt. 1, Winchester, Ind. 


Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing.- 
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CHICAGO, Feb. 27.—The demand for honey 
during the month of February hardly met 
expectations, yet fancy comb honey was 
scarce and sells at 17@18c per lb., with the 
off grades at from 1@sc per lb. less Extract- 
ed is steady, but not moving in quantities. 
White brings 8@oc per |lb.; amber, 7@8c per 
lb. Beeswax is steady and sells at from 
30@32c. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 26.—White comb honey 
sells al 18c per pound in 1o-caselots. Amber 
grades in slow demand and at lower figures. 
Best extracted sells at 11@12c per pound in 
sgalloncans. Jobbing houses are well sup- 
plied, but producers are not now offering 
any honey. Beeswax is in good demand, and 
produces are being paid 31c per pound. 

WALTER S. POUDER. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 19.—The market on comb 
honey has fallen off somewhat, only demand 
for fancy white selling in retail way at $4.00 
per case; and jobbers at $3.60@$3.75. accord- 
ing to quality. Extra white extracted in 
6o-lb. cans at roc; light amber in 60-lb. cans 
at 8c: amber in barrels, 7@7%c. Beeswax 
in fair demand at $33 per too lbs. 

The above are our selling prices, not what 
we are paying. C. H. W. WEBER & Co. 


KansAs City, Mo., Feb. 20.—We are hav- 
ing a better demand for comb honey, but no 
change in prices. Receips light. We quote: 
No. 1 white comb, 24-section cases, $3 25; No. 
2, $3.00; No. ramber, $300; No. 2, $2.75. Ex- 
tracted, white, per pound, 8%@oc; amber, 
8@8%c; dark,5%c. Beeswax, per lb, 25@28c. 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE Co. 











SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 28.—The demand for 
honey the past month has been more marked, 
and there is still a lot unsold. Comb honey, 
1s@18c; water-white extracted, 9@1oc; light 
amber, 8@8%c; lower grades, 5@6%c. Bees- 
wax, 27%@,0c per pound for light in color, 
and 23@26c for dark. J. C. FROHLIGER. 


DENVER, Feb. 20.—Supply of strictly white 
comb honey is about exhausted, and prices 
as a consequence are higher than they 
otherwise would be, as the demand is light. 
We quote No. 1 white comb honey, per case 
of 24 sections, $3.60; No. 1 light amber, $3.35; 
No. 2, $3.15. White extracted, per pound, oc; 
light amber, 8c; strained,6%4@7%c. For clean 
yellow beeswax we pay 26c cash, or 28c in 
trade, delivered here. 

THE COLO. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASs'N. 
F. Rauchfuss, Mgr. 


BosTONn,Feb. 28.—Fancy white comb,17@18c; 
light amber, 1sc; amber, t4c. Fancy white 
extracted. ro@11c; light amber, 9@roc; am- 
ber,oc. Beeswax, 30c. BLAKE,-LEE Co. 


NEw YorRK, Feb. 28.—We have practically 
nothing new to report as to the condition of 
the market. Very little comb honey is ar- 
riving, and what little lots do come in find 
ready sale at prices ranging all the way from 
14@17c for the white, and from 11@:3c for dark 
and amber, according to quality and style of 
package. As to extracted honey, the mar- 
ket is decidedly quiet. Ever since the first 
of December the demand has been gradu- 
ally decreasing, and with large stocks on 
hand prices have shown a downward ten- 
dency, and are likely to decline still further. 


What You Get at 
CINCINNATI 


Some things in addition to service, prompt and satisfactory shipments, and a 
real desire to please you, that come from the central point of distribution. 





We quote nominally: California white sage 
atoc; Western white alfalfa at8c; Western 
light amber alfalfa at from 7@7%c; in quan- 
tity lots even these prices would have to be 
shaded in order to effect sale. Beeswax 
steady at from 30@31c per lb. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 27.—We see nothing ex- 
citing in the demand for honey; there seems 
to be plenty of honey of all kinds. Weare 
selling fancy comb honey in 24 sections, 
glass front cases, at $3.75 to $4.00 a case. It 
is an imposition on the consumer to sell 
lower grades, and hereafter we shall abso- 
lutely refuse to buy it, for on each transac- 
tion we not only lose money, but spoil the 
trade for good honey. For strictly fancy 
water-white extracted table honey we are 
getting from 9@10c a pound, in crates or boxes 
of two 60 pound cans each; for amber honey 
in barrels from 7@8c. For strictly choice, 
bright yellow beeswax we are paying from 
30@31c a pound delivered here, and for lower 
grades from 1@2c a pound less. 

THE FRED W. MuTH Co. 


—— OS 


Engravings for Sale. 


We are accumulating quite a large stock 
of bee-yard engravings and other pictures 
used from time to time in the American Bee 
Journal. Nodoubt many of them could be 
used by bee-keepers in their local newspa- 
pers, on their letterheads, on souvenir cards, 
or in other profitable or interesting ways. 
If we can sell them it will help us to pay for 
others that we are constantly having made 
and using in these columns. 

We do not have a catalog or printed list of 
the engravings, but if you will let us know 
just which you want we will be pleased to 
quote you avery low price, postpaid. Just 
look through the copies of the Bee Journal 
and make your selection. Then write to us. 








GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘ - 








Root’s Supplies—new and clean, and of the finest quality. New hives, new foundation, new sections—every- 
thing fresh from the factory in carload shipments. 


Early-Order Discounts for Cash :—Three percent for January: two percent for February—a worth-while 
saving to which you are entitled. Don’t fail to get in your order at once. 


Saving on Freight or Express—By buying here, part of the cost of shipment is borne by us. You pay only 
from Cincinnati. This is quite an item on large orders, and our patrons are coming to appreciate it 


more and more. 


Just bear these facts in mind, and begin the New Year right by ordering your 
season’s supplies from 


Cc. H. W. Weber & Go. 


2146 Central Ave. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





“falcon” FOUNDATION 


PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE.—The very best grades of beeswax, clarified without that acid taste or 
odor which is so obectionable in some makes, sheeted by our heavy pressure process, reduced and 
polished by smoothrolls, allowed ample time to cure, is finally passed through embossed power mills, 
resulting in that cear, absolutely pure product, FAMOUS THE WORLD OVER, ‘‘ FALCON” 
FOUNDATION. No detail, from the buying of the beeswax to the packing of the product, is slighted. 
The care and skill n cleansing, the absolute purity from all foreign matter, the enormous pressure in 
sheeting into continuous belt-like sheets, the transparency and perfectness of the finished product, with 
the appearance and smell of the hive itself (for it is indeed the product of the bees, purified, embossed 
and returned for their use), has made a product, ** FALCON ’? FOUNDATION, which has been chosen 
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by the bees themselves as the acme of foundations. 


in thirty years of foundation manufacture. 


The ** FALCON ”’ WAY is OUR WAY developed 


QUALITY 


** FALCON ”’ FOUNDATION made by our sepecial methods has won a reputation on account of its perfect 


cell formation, non-stretching qualities, and the readiness with which bees begin work upon it. 


Our 


section foundation is perfectly clear, and with it is produced those pearly white sections of honey so 
much admired. Our brood foundation is particularly adapted for full sheets in brood or extracting 


frames 


Its strength eliminates all stretched cells in which drone-brood is reared or elongated cells in 


which no eggs at all are laid. Use ‘‘ FALCON’? FOUNDATION and satisfy your bees. 


SAMPLES 


WE GUARANTEE every sheet equal to samples in every particular. 


will be sent postpaid. 


Get **FALCON ’”’ FOUNDATION of our nearest dealers. 


Drop us a card for samples and they 


If you don’t know the names drop us a postal. 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 


Where the good bee-hives come from 


Cc. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 
130 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


HH MAMMA ee 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 
117 North Jefferson Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


You Want a Home 


WHERE pure water is plentiful, comes when you 
wish, and stays when you will; 

WHERE cyclones are unknown, and blizzards 
impossible; 

WHERE crops never fail from drouth, and the 
unhoused harvest is never damaged by storms; 


WHERE your stock can feed and fatten on pas- 
tures that are always green; and you can work in your 
fields with profit and pleasure every day in the year— 
except Sunday; 


WHERE you can grow to perfection all the pleas- 
ant fruits, and all else that can contribute to make 
your home a paradise; 


_ WHERE you can raise two crops of some things 
(on the same ground the same season), and continu- 


YOU WANT A 


WHERE you can (with the help of your boys) 
take the best care of it—thus forever ending the tor- 
turing ghost of “hired help;” 

WHERE “your boys” will get rich on berry- 
patches, and “the women-folks” with poultry—as a 
by-product; 

WHERE you can get more net cash every year 





| 





ous crops of other things, giving you “a money har- 
vest” to sell every week in the year; 

WHERE “sunny days” cover two-thirds the time, 
and yet sunstroke or “death or damage from heat” 
are unknown; 


WHERE bees banquet in fields of never-fading 
flowers, securing rich stores of honey—which they do 
not consume “in wintry hours ;” 


WHERE you can grow practically all the nuts 
and fruits of commerce to perfection and in enormous 


quantities. Remember that Apricots, Almonds, Rai- 
sins, Figs. Olives and Washington Navel Oranges 
can not be grown in commercial quantities anywhere 
in the United States outside of California. Hence, a 
good price is assured, and over-production impossible. 


FAIRY FARM 


from ten acres than can be wrested from a quarter 
section of the best farm land in the Mississippi Valley, 
and all this while escaping the lonesome isolation and 
dreary drudgery inseparable from the larger farming. 

You want to know all about this wonderful land. 
You can secure full and accurate information by writ- 
ing to 


Col. E. S. WEEDEN, OROVILLE, CALIF. 


Stating you saw this advertisement in the American Bee Journal. 


Reference—Editor American*Bee Journal. 
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